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PREFACE 


This monograph is one in a series being published by the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. It reports the results of 
the first nationwide survey of volunteers. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
planned the survey and designed the questionnaire in cooperation with 
Richard Seefer of the Manpower Administration. Carl Rosenfeld, of the 
BLS, analyzed the results in a research report prepared under a contract 
with the Manpower Administration, the sponsor of the study. The Bureau 
of the Census collected the data and tabulated the results. 

While more and more research is being done on the nonprofit sector of the 
economy, the economic and social implications of volunteer manpower are 
still largely unexplored. This report, which presents estimates of the extent 
and scope of work that is contributed by the public toward the welfare of 
American society, focuses on the extension or supplementation of the labor 
force by volunteer activity. It is confined to organized volunteer services in 
health, education, recreation, and social welfare, thus excluding the individual 
giving of labor for friends, relatives, and indeed any individual effort. Its 
purpose is to assess the economic and social contribution of volunteers. In 
light of Government’s increasing use of volunteers, it is becoming important 
to look at these activities and what they mean to private voluntary activities 
and to the rest of the economy. 

The Office of Manpower Research, Manpower Administration, is indebted 
to the chairmen of volunteers of several large public and private organiza- 
tions who spent considerable time with its staff in analyzing their volunteer 
activities. The information they furnished helped to supply current perspec- 
tive to the 1965 data of the BLS survey. 

The organizations follow: 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Citizen Par- 
ticipation; Selective Service System; Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America; Big Brothers; District of Columbia schools; Veterans Admin- 
istration; Young Women’s Christian Association of the District of Colum- 
bia; American Red Cross; District of Columbia Welfare Department; and 
Department of Agriculture (4-H Club). 

The monograph was written by Phyllis Groom of the Office of Manpower 
Research under the direction of Mary Bedell. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A new consciousness of domestic deprivation, 
the beginnings of racial militancy, and a rising 
affluence that permits increasing leisure have re- 
cently induced considerable growth and change 
in the traditional picture of the volunteer. Witness 
the legions of youth and young adults who spend 
several hours every week in helping youngsters 
learn to read. One remarkable aspect of the change 
is that many customary recipients of the volun- 
teers’ service are now serving their own and their 
community’s interests: The young, the old, the 
handicapped, and the poor are serving as volun- 
teers themselves. There are: (1) more volunteers, 
(2) different kinds of volunteers, (3) different 
kinds of functions, and (4) different channels for 
the delivery of their services. 

Nonetheless, the contemporary concept of vol- 
untarism still has its roots in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition that the more fortunate should help their 
less fortunate brothers. The contribution of time, 
money, and energy to aid others, to organize and 
serve in civic and religious causes, to pioneer and 
to educate for the public good has been an historic 
factor in the growth of the United States. The vol- 
unteer worker is one manifestation of this tradi- 
tion. The pioneers in social welfare, for example, 
were volunteers. They established settlement 
houses, day nurseries, and other agencies of assis- 
tance, and toa large degree operated them by con- 
tributing their own time and skills. 

Even before the recent upswing, volunteer labor 
had been growing significantly in the United 
States. Examination of membership rolls and rec- 
ords of hours of work kept by large voluntary 
agencies has confirmed what growth in popula- 


tion, labor force, services, personal or family in- 
come, and decline in the workweek would lead us 
to expect. It has been estimated that by 1980, vol- 
unteer activity will contribute $30 billion annually 
to the economy if counted as part of the gross na- 
tional product.? 

As the concept of social welfare expanded and 
became more institutionalized in voluntary and 
public agencies in the early part of the 1900s, the 
volunteer changed. When _professionalization 
emerged, participation of the volunteer in direct 
service declined. The volunteer continued to serve 
on boards and committees, made policy and plan- 
ning decisions, organized the all-important fund- 
raising campaign, and rang doorbells to collect 
the funds. But by the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, 
the pendulum began to swing back, and more and 
more service volunteers were being recruited to 
strengthen programs. 

In general, the volunteer of today performs 
functions that (1) may not otherwise exist in the 
community, (2) supplement or support existing 
activities of a charitable, cultural, service, or edu- 
cational nature, or (3) may be innovative and un- 
familiar but eventually become institutionalized. 
Sometimes volunteers compensate for staff short- 
ages that cannot be met because of inadequate 
financing or the scarcity of particular skills or 
meet needs not originally anticipated. It is also ar- 
gued that today’s volunteer helps to extend the 


1 Harold Wolozin, “Volunteer Manpower in the United States 
in Federal Programs for the Development of Human Resources,” 
A Compendium of Papers Submitted to the Subcommittee on 
Economic Progress of the Joint Hconomic Committee (Wash- 
ington: 90th Cong., 2d sess., 1968). p. 209. 

2Tbid., p. 208. 


base of community support for needed services, on 
the thesis that understanding of a community need 
will be clearest among those who serve. 

Among the areas in which volunteers carry a 
significant workload are health and hospital serv- 
ices, welfare, education—at every level from pre- 
school to continuing education programs for 
adults—art and cultural activities, conservation 
and beautification, civil rights, recreation, and 
services for special groups (the young, the old, and 
the handicapped), hospitality for foreigners, serv- 
icemen, and students, and consumer services. 

Although voluntarism is not new, there are some 
new kinds of volunteers and a new recognition of 
their significance. Partially paid, or minimally 
supported workers, who are generally considered 
in the volunteer column, are a growing phe- 
nomenon of the 1960’s, not only in the social and 
welfare activities of certain religious denomina- 
tions as formerly, but also in private and public 
health and educational operations. Both in domes- 
tic and international programs, their temporary 
full-time participation is counted as significant. 
The increasing numbers of overseas volunteers 
who serve as personal exporters of skill and train- 
ing have been particularly important in the de- 
veloping areas, where one of the most important 
skills may be an understanding of ways to stimu- 
late volunteer action within the community itself. 

An aspect of voluntarism that has not been 
widely considered is the firm that contributes the 
services of its staff. One current example: 


. . . Companies all over the country have been respond- 
ing magnificently. In only 2 months, we were able to put 
together a nationwide network of offices manned by bor- 
rowed executives who will be working for the Alliance 
for at least 6 months. More than 500 volunteer executives, 
whose talents command $15 million or more in annual 
salaries, are engaged full time in our Washington office, 
our eight regional offices, and our five metropolitan offices. 
An additional 7,000 business and professional people have 
been trained and are soliciting employers for job pledges 
and contract proposals. 


Federal employees are being encouraged to par- 
ticipate as private citizens in volunteer efforts. For 


3’ Henry Ford II, “The National Alliance of Businessmen,” 
Michigan Business Review (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University of 
Michigan, Graduate School of Business Administration, July 
1968), pp. 8-9. 


example, Project Community Services in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is designed to make it easy for volun- 
teers from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to get in touch with agencies needing 
volunteers with spare time to give. The project 
director matches specific skills and interests of vol- 
unteers with jobs to be done both in the District 
of Columbia government and in voluntary social 
agencies. 

Volunteers in the Nation’s schools long made up 
a large part of the total volunteer effort in this 
country, but most of their work was done in non- 
academic fields; after-school youth programs, 
school lunch programs, fundraising for PTA’s, 
etc. By the 1960’s, recognition that education is 
vital to the war on poverty and continued teacher 
shortages combined to make academic volunteer- 
ing a grassroots effort of interested citizens. Study 
centers and tutoring projects were established to 
help inner-city school children. School library 
volunteers not only raised money to buy books, but 
gave time and, in some cases, expertise to keep 
school libraries open where no professional li- 
brarians were available. 

Typical of the kind of citizen participation that 
has spread throughout the country was the prog- 
ress made in Chicago, where tutoring projects and 
after-school study centers proliferated through ef- 
forts of housewives, college students, full-time 
members of the work force, and retired persons. By 
1965, after only 3 years, there were more than 150 
centers in Chicago with highly diversified pro- 
grams to help elementary, high school, and adult 
students. 

But today’s programs bring new problems. The 
old conflict between the functions of the paid pro- 
fessional and of the volunteer, for example,‘ loses 
some of its significance in the light of today’s is- 
sues—how best to promote voluntarism in a neigh- 
borhood or community that has little tradition of 
cooperative self-help, volunteer versus paid work, 
and the question of the overlapping or conflicting 
roles of the volunteer, as discussed in the follow- 
ing pages. 


*It has been updated to a tripartite (professionals, volun- 
teers, and the poor) situation. See Erich Hardt, ‘Motivation and 
Conflict Inherent in Welfare Work,” Training and Development 
Journal (New York: American Society of Training Directors, 
March 1968), pp. 30-35. 


VOLUNTEER WORK 


About 16 percent of the persons over age 14 in 
the United States contributed their labor to some 
health, education, or welfare services for the gen- 
eral good during 1965, according to a pilot survey 
conducted for the Manpower Administration by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the week 
of November 7-13, 1965, and covering the year 
ending November 1965.5 Almost 22 million per- 
sons engaged in one or more of these activities 
during the year. But half of these worked fewer 
than five times during the year. Thus, during the 
week beginning November 7, 1965, fewer than 7 
million persons engaged in a volunteer activity— 
4 million women and nearly 3 million men. The 
distribution of the volunteers when classified by 
such characteristics as age, sex, or marital or labor 
force status, differed very little between the sur- 
vey week and the year as a whole. 


5The survey was undertaken to determine whether informa- 
tion on yolunteer work could be obtained from a nationwide 
sample survey of the population, using a self-enumeration ques- 
tionnaire. It sought to find out how many persons do unpaid 
volunteer work, their personal and economic characteristics, 
their motivations, and the kinds of volunteer work and types 
of activities in which they engage in order to study how and to 
what extent their activities supplement paid employment. Of 
the 9,800 persons surveyed, 96 percent returned the questionnaire 
to the Bureau of the Census, which collected the data. 

The focus of the survey was on unpaid volunteer work under 
the auspices of an organization providing health, education, or 
social welfare services. Work performed for a political organiza- 
tion or work done as part of schooling or to further a hobby was 
excluded. Unpaid work done exclusively in connection with church 
ritual or to further the precepts of a church, e.g., ushering, choir 
singing, teaching Sunday school, and altar society work, was also 
excluded from the figures for the week ending November 13, 
1965. Since a large number of persons did report church work 
of this kind, it was decided to present the information and 
identify it as “religious” volunteer work, even though it may 
have been underreported, because the study did not focus on such 
work. The BLS survey did not include Peace Corpsmen since it 
surveyed only households in this country, and legislation author- 
izing VISTA was enacted only in 1964. 


If there was a typical volunteer, she was a white 
married woman high school graduate between the 


ages of 25 and 44, who worked either with the Girl 


Scouts or as a teacher aide or both. She was not 
employed; her husband was a white-collar work- 
er, and their annual income was between $5,000 
and $7,500. The highlights of what volunteers are 
like, and what, why, and how much they do are 
briefly described next. The details will be found in 
the appendix tables. 


Who Volunteers 


In 1965, nearly half the volunteer workers were 
between 25 and 44 years of age—the period of life 
when the most demands compete for their time. 
(See table 1.) This age group constitutes the 
largest group of volunteers, not only because its 
volunteer rate® is far higher than that for any 
other age group, but also because it contains a 
larger proportion of the total population over the 
age of 14. As those born just after World War II 
reach 25 in the next few years, this age group will 
burgeon. 

Most of the group of volunteers aged 25 to 44 
were women. Almost two-thirds of the total 
women volunteers were not in the labor force at 
the time of the survey. About 85 percent of the 
men volunteers were employed. 

The bulk of volunteers were married. This is 
partly a reflection of the age distribution of the 
volunteers and partly a reflection of the higher 
rate of participation by married persons. 


6 Volunteer workers as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional 
population. 


TaBLE 1. Extent or VOLUNTEER Work By AGE, Maritau Status, Conor, AND Sex, 
YeraR Enpinc NoveMBer 1965 


Women Men Both sexes 
Age, marital status, and color 
Number __ Percent Rate ! Number Percent Rate ! Number Percent Rate! 

Totals. ae eee eee 13,047 100.0 18.5 8,609 100.0 13.5 21,656 100.0 16. 1 
LAstOR2A Ly Car see tes! ee mrs epee ee eae 2, 466 18. 9 WE Ze al, 7fslts) 20. 0 11.0 4,185 19.3 1G 
14 Tome yearsooee ese 58 eo Tl Galligh 10. 1 18. 8 830 9. 6 II ale i ono 15. 3 

1 SitouZ4cy cals See sea ee See ae 1, 149 8.8 ies 889 10. 3 10.4 2,038 9. 4 10. 8 
2datOr4 ay cars sees pe OU a Bas et 5, 979 45.8 Wy th Be BY! 44.5 Vi C OSs 45. 3 Pals 
2D) LORS LEY CALS ae ee ee 2, 642 PAO), 2332 16. 6 13.8 4,074 18. 8 1950 
SoMOL4 4 tyearse = ms. ao See Sy Ooh 25. 6 2 (AeA 02 27.9 PY Pe ERS, 26. 5 24, 2 

4 OGG ALS tals O Viel en ey ee ee 4, 602 ay, a 154 oT 056 By, & 11.6 7,658 35. 4 13. 6 
ADO sD4 py Carge= nee eae oa 2, 288 Ih 20.4 1, 663 19. 3 1K}, 0) at, Oia 18. 2 ie}, Al 

OD tOLOdsy carsaes se eee See ee 1, 362 10. 4 15, B 812 9. 4 10.0 2,174 10. 0 12. 8 
Gbryears and overs222.. 22a Seee 952 13 9. 6 581 6. 7 1 Gh Ss Tp i 8.7 
Singles ws Ste ete eer 2,015 15. 4 14.2 1, 644 19. 1 IQ, 3) BG) 16.9 12. 1 
Married, spouse present_____________ 9, 693 (eB 2273 On OG 78. 6 15.6 16, 459 76. 0 1) 0 
lUnders25iy cance eee ae 671 5. Ik 12.6 261 3. © 8. 6 932 4.3 2 

25 VO L44 Fy CATS ee see epee epee min ea 5 a2 42.7 23513, 670 42.6 19.2 9, 242 42.7 23. 7 

45 years and over_____________-_ 3, 450 26, 4 18.8 2,835 32.9 134-6, 285 29. 0 is, 
Otheranaritalystatis see ae ee 1, 339 10. 3 10. 4 199 mB 4,6 1,538 @ Wl 9.0 
Whitesescshes ceeeee 7b AN Wie hI 12, 153 93. 1 1O SSeS wos 94. 7 14.3 20,306 93. 8 16. 9 
Nonwhitesoasetee 2 eee eae ee 894 6.9 Mik, a 456 5:3 6.9 1,350 6. 2 9. 4 


1 Volunteer workers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 


Wives had significantly higher rates of volun- 
teering than husbands, reflecting both their lower 
participation in the work force and probably a 
need to work in activities important to their chil- 
dren’s growth, a duty that the family may relegate 
largely to the mother. 

The rate of volunteer activity was nearly twice 
as high among white-collar workers as it was 
among the rest of the labor force in November 
1965. (See table 2.) Of labor force members who 
were volunteer workers, 56 percent of the men and 
67 percent of the women had white-collar jobs. 

The volunteer rate was highest among men med- 
ical and health workers (41 percent), followed 
by men teachers other than college (39 percent), 
and women teachers other than college (82 per- 
cent). It was lowest for both men and women 
among blue-collar workers. 

The more schooling a person had and, since in- 
come and occupation are highly correlated with 
education, the higher the income and the better 
the job (in terms of white-collar versus blue-collar 
services, or farmwork) the more likely a person 
was to engage in some volunteer service. (Chart 1 
documents this for the week ending November 13, 


4 


1965, although the rates in this chart and in Chart 2 
are lower than they would be if the annual rates 
were used.) In addition, it is obvious that the 
higher the income the more leisure a family can 
buy (in the form of household help and labor-sav- 
ing devices) to spend on other activities, including 
volunteer work.” (Median annual family income 
when the head of the family is age 35 to 44 was 
$7,867 in 1965.) Nevertheless, about 43 percent of 
the volunteers 18 years of age and over were high 
school graduates who had not attended college, and 
a fourth of the volunteers lived in families with 
annual incomes of less than $5,000. 

The BLS survey showed a volunteer participa- 
tion rate of 9 percent for Negroes.® This low rate 


™James N. Morgan, Ismail Suageldin, and Nancy Baerwaldt, 
Productive Americans (Ann Arbor, Mich.: the University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 1966), Survey Research 
Center Monograph No. 43, pp. 189-153. 

8A 1967 study of volunteer workers in poverty progams in 
three Ohio cities showed that 27 percent were Negro. While these 
figures are not comparable, they suggest that with the rise in 
poverty programs and with the emphasis on volunteers and 
citizen participation there has been a spurt in Negro volunteering 
in 2 years. Almost a third of the volunteers in this survey were 
under 21 and a quarter were over 44 years of age. A Study of 
Poverty Program Volunteers (Philadelphia: National Analysts, 
Inc., November 1967), p. 33, 


Chart 1. 


Rate of Participatic be 


EDUCATION~ 
Less than 4 years 
high school 


4 years high school 


4 years college 
or more 


ANNUAL 
FAMILY INCOME 


Under $5,000 


$5,000 to $9,999 


& 


$10,000 or more 


OCCUPATION 


White-collar workers 


All other workers 


J/ Volunteers as a percent of all persons in category. 
2/ Persons 18 years and over. 


TaBLE 2. Lasor Forcre Status AND OccuPATIONS OF VOLUNTEERS BY SEX, YEAR ENDING 
NovEmMBER 1965 


[Persons 14 years of age and over] 


Labor force status and occupation 


Number ! 

(thousands) 

66 Ma 2 i oyna cage ome ee ale oe Sa Oe pa 13, 047 

In‘ labor forces meet se oot a= a ee a eee Bese e a 4, 749 
Employed) omens. eee ee nce ee eters 4, 563 
Unemployedieee see 9as eee ee eee ee 186 
Notiintlaborforces 2 225. ee ees ee 8, 298 
Wihtte-collarsworkerss-2= 22 asso see. eee 3, 149 
Professional, technical workers_______________ 998 
Medical, health workers_________________ 159 
Teachers, except college_________________ 515 

Other professional, technical workers-_ _ __-_ 324 
Managers, officials, proprietors_______________ 241 
Clericalaworkers s=ssese = ene ee 1, 459 
SalesswOrkershooe oot eae oe oe eee 451 
Other-workers eee ser te ae wees a ee ere 1, 553 
Bhue=collarsworkers = eae ss ee eae ee 495 
Service: workers 290 ae eee ee ne eee 911 
Farmworkers 422 22 eee sees Soe ene 147 


Women Men 
Percent Rate 2 Number ! Percent Rate 2 
(thousands) 

100. 0 18. 5 8, 609 100. 0 13. 5 
36. 4 7h, 3} 7, 333 85. 2 15. 0 
35. 0 NGG is 7, 226 83. 9 15. 3 

1.4 13. 8 107 2 th © 
63. 6 19. 2 1, 276 14. 8 8. 6 
67. 0 21.0 4, 072 55. 6 22.7 
21. 2 26. 8 1, 617 22. 1 28. 5 

3. 4 18. 6 207 2. 8 40.7 
11.0 31.5 288 3.9 38. 6 

6.9 26. 2 1, 122 1553 25. 4 

Onl 20. 9 1, 400 19. 1 23. 2 
31.0 18. 6 452 6. 2 13. 6 

9. 6 20. 1 603 8. 2 20. 9 

33. 0 12.9 3, 246 44, 4 11.5 
10. 5 10. 3 2, 125 29. 0 8.9 
19. 4 13. 6 594 8.1 18. 5 

oul leanne, 527 a, 2 14, 2 


1 Occupational distribution excludes unemployed persons who never 
worked. 


is a reflection of the relatively small proportion 
of Negroes in the income and education groups 
with the highest volunteer rate. The volunteer rate 
for Negro women who were heads of households 
was less than half that of women who were wives 
of heads of families—12.7 compared with 22.5— 
and we know from other data that Negro women 
are more than twice as likely to be heads of fami- 
lies as white women. 


What They Do 


Since the lives of persons from 25 to 44 are 
already crowded with family and job responsibili- 
ties, the motivation to take on volunteer duties 
must be particularly strong during that time. It 
seems likely that young children, whose care takes 
up much of the time of this age group, are also 
responsible for most of the volunteer work of their 
parents. Most volunteers of this age group worked 
in education and other youth activities. (In this 
age group 46 percent of the women worked in 
education, compared with 16 percent of the women 
volunteers over 44.) 


6 


2 Volunteer workers as percent of the total in the group. 


The most popular forms of volunteer activity for 
the group as a whole were in education, social or 
welfare service, or services to youth.? Women were 
more likely to have engaged in volunteer activities 
in hospitals or other health or medical services, in 
educational services, and in social or welfare serv- 
ices. Men were more likely to have contributed their 
time to civic or community activities and to youth 
activities. Women are much more more likely than 
men to change the kind of volunteering they do ac- 
cording to the stage of life cycle they are in; much 
seems to depend on number of children and their 
ages. 

In addition to the nearly 7 million who did gen- 
eral volunteer work during the week of November 
13, 2.7 million did religious volunteer work % (1 


®Information on the fields in which volunteer work is per- 
formed is available only for the survey week but it is probably 
illustrative of the type of activity carried on during the year, 
except during the summer. 

10 Defined in the BLS survey as work directly related to the 
ehurch ritual, or precepts, or to the religious function of the 
church. Religious volunteer work included not only teaching 
Sunday school, singing in the church choir, and doing missionary 
work, but also doing such work as raising funds for the church, 
serving food or doing related work at church bazaars and social 
functions, acting as an officer of a church group doing clerical 
work, and acting as an usher or hostess. 


million did both religious and general volunteer 
work). About twice as many women as men did 
religious volunteer work. As among persons who 
did general volunteer work, religious work was 
done by a greater proportion of white (2.9 per- 
cent) than nonwhite persons (1.3 percent) and by 
relatively more women than men (3.5 percent and 
2.0 percent, respectively). 

Teaching was by far the most frequent kind of 
volunteer work done for church organizations; 
about a third of the volunteers taught Sunday 
school or other church classes. Fundraising, plan- 
ning or organizing, and choir singing were each 
reported by about 10 percent of the unpaid 
workers. Some 16 percent of the volunteers said 
they worked in the kitchen or served food at func- 
tions, were ushers or hostesses, or did similar work, 
and the same proportion reported they were sales- 
workers at bazaars or in gift shops or did clerical 
or other kinds of white-collar work for churches. 

As the following tabulation shows, persons who 
did only religious volunteer work during the sur- 
vey week engaged in volunteer work much more 
frequently during the year ending in November 
1965 than did all other volunteer workers: 


Illustrative of efforts to reach the unaffiliated is 
SERVE’s (Serve and Enrich by Volunteer Experi- 
ence) approach to older tenants of a low-income 
housing project in an inaccessible area of Staten 
Island. They were invited to a social get-together to 
discuss their possible interest in community volun- 
teer service. -At this initial party, which was spon- 
sored in cooperation with the housing project 
manager, an invitation was extended to take a tour 
of Willowbrook State School and see the opportuni- 
ties available for service there. Later, individual 
recruits from a local church, the Catholic Senior 
Guild, and from the neighborhood were added to this 
original group from Mariners Harbor Houses. They 
are now a well-knit group with a high esprit de 
corps, proud of their accomplishments and service, 
and an integral part of the SERVE project. A num- 
ber of them have signed up for a second day of 
service at Willowbrook. 


From First Progress Report, as of Sept. 30, 1967, by 
the Community Service Society Volunteer Project on 
Staten Island. 


Frequency of volunteer work, during year 
ending November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Persons who did All other 
only religious work volunteers 
during survey week 

DO Ga] eprek eee eae 100. 0 100. 0 
Tivery, weeks. - 423- ee 59. 4 24. 4 
Every 2 weeks_____________-_ 5. 2 8. 6 
Once month sass sees 9, 4 4.8 
Severalatimes. == asesee. 20. 8 38. 5 
Oncelonlye= sen aee =. = ep ar ee 8.8 
Ot er sapere afc eee. on ee 3. 2 Layo 


Whether associated with a religious or a nonre- 
ligious activity, volunteer work, in general, can be 
divided into three types: executive and _ policy- 
making, administrative, and direct service. The job _ 
of the board volunteer is essentially advisory or 
policymaking, as it has been traditionally. Such 
volunteers are found not only on the boards of 
voluntary and nonprofit agencies but also partici- 
pating in such community services as school 
boards, planning, and other local government oper- 
ations. Administrative volunteers may be engaged 
primarily in fundraising, but their functions may 
also include assisting in management or in super- 
vising other volunteers. In some private agencies, 
volunteer members control personnel policy, set 
salary standards, and negotiate union contracts. 
Service volunteers give direct assistance to the 
agency client. 

Employed persons who did volunteer work were 
most likely to do white-collar. work in their paid 
employment as well as in their volunteer hours. 
They worked as fundraisers, organizers or plan- 
ners, youth group leaders, teachers or teacher aides, 
clerks, salesworkers, etc. Relatively few worked in 
service or blue-collar occupations. 

The kind of work done by volunteers varied ac- 
cording to sex. (See chart 2.) Of women who re- 
ported specific volunteer jobs during the survey 
week, the highest proportion worked as fund- 
raisers, followed by those who were organizers or 
planners, youth group leaders, and teachers or 
teacher aides. The highest proportion of men vol- 
unteers, on the other hand, worked as organizers 
or planners, followed by fundraisers and youth 
group leaders. In service work, women usually 
served as hospital aides or social or welfare aides; 
men usually provided protective service. 


BOTH SEXES 
Total, 14 years 
and over 


MEN 
Total, 14 years 
and over 


WOMEN 
Total, 14 years 


and over 


Fy Other health or medical 


Civic or community 


How Much They Do 


A very rough estimate indicates that volunteers, 
as defined by the BLS survey, constituted the 
equivalent of a full-time regular work force of 
over 900,000 persons during the week of Novem- 
ber 7-18, 1965.11 Nevertheless, most. persons spent 
a relatively small amount of time on their volun- 
teer activities during the year. In the week of No- 
vember 7-13, 1965, volunteers averaged 5.6 hours 
in one or more activities according to the BLS 
survey.” A third of all volunteers worked nearly 
every week or every 2 weeks. As might be expected, 


4 Wolozin, op. cit. (p. 207) estimates 239 hours per individual 
per organization a year. The University of Michigan study (p. 
140) estimates 150 hours per contributing household a year. 
According to the Michigan survey, the overall average time 
spent in 1964 doing volunteer work was 87 hours per household. 
With 43 percent of the families reporting that they had done 
no volunteer work, it would appear that those households that 
did volunteer contributed about 150 hours a year. This study 
counted only heads of households and wives. 

2 The 6.7 million volunteers working 5.6 hours a week would 
be equivalent to 940,000 volunteers working 40 hours a week. 
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the more frequently a volunteer worked, the more 
hours he was likely to work during the year; 
consequently, this group comprised over 80 per- 
cent of the 4.4 million volunteers who put in 100 or 
more hours during the year. Forty percent of the 
volunteers worked several times during the year 
(2 to 5 times). Of this group, about 40 percent 
worked 25 hours or more. 

Nearly half the volunteers reported that they 
spent less than 25 hours a year in volunteer work. 
A third of the volunteers worked 25 to 99 hours, 
or the equivalent of an hour every 2 weeks to 2 
hours a week. 

While a majority (53 percent) of the regular 
and frequent volunteer workers put in 100 hours or 
more during the year, some apparently worked on 
an average of less than 1 hour each time. 

Nearly 2 million persons reported that they had 
done volunteer work only “once” during the year. 
Doing volunteer work once does not necessarily 
mean that it was done on only 1 day; for example, 
many volunteers worked on one project, such as 


fundraising, whether it took 1 day or many days 
to complete. About two-thirds of the men and 
nearly half of the women who did volunteer work 
only once contributed their services for 25 hours 
or more. 


Why They Volunteer 


A majority of the volunteer workers surveyed 
by the BLS reported that they gave their time and 
skills for humanitarian reasons. The largest pro- 
portion (38 percent) said that they did unpaid 
work because they wanted to help people, an orga- 
nization, or the community. Nearly 29 percent 
listed a sense of duty and 36 percent said they 
enjoyed doing volunteer work. One out of eight 
volunteers gave more than one reason. The 200 
reasons that volunteers listed were grouped as 
follows: 


1. Sense of duty—saw that the work had to be 
done, felt an obligation or duty to do it; believed 
in the work of the organization for which they are 
doing the work; and did the work because of mem- 
bership in a particular organization. 


2. Help people—wanted to help people, an or- 
ganization, or the community. 


3. Enjoy doing volunteer work—enjoy helping 
people, like or have interest in the organization, 
gain self-satisfaction, love to be of service to 
people or an organization. 


4, Asked to do volunteer work—by a friend, 
relative, or other person. 


5. All other—including reasons such as desire 
to gain experience, help friends and relatives do- 
ing volunteer work, and help alleviate effects of 
tornado, flood, or other natural disaster. 


The BLS report commented as follows about the 
difficulty of analyzing the reasons for volunteering : 
“. .. More detailed questions or an interview in 
depth might have elicited a different distribution 
of reasons. Some persons may have given an ex- 
pected or acceptable reason instead of an objective 
one, or rationalized, or even failed to indicate a 
reason that could be interpreted as selfish or self- 
seeking. Some business or professional men and 
women may be active in local fraternal or civil 
organizations because of potentialities for finan- 
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cial improvement through personal relationships; 
others may perform volunteer work to achieve 
prestige or to improve their status in the com- 
munity.” 

The University of Michigan survey of the 
economically productive work of families finds 
that the number of household appliances owned 
is the best predictive factor for rate of volunteer- 
ing. The owning of appliances seems to be a proxy 
variable for many factors such as income, educa- 
tion, and receptivity to change, the last also being 
very closely related to the education of the head 
of the family.'? 

While the previous sections of this report, which 
list the characteristics of volunteers and their ac- 
tivities, may reveal more about their motives than 
the reasons that the BLS survey participants 
listed, the survey results reinforce the usual as- 
sumptions about motivation for volunteer work, 
which Melvin Glasser capsulized as the most com- 
mon reasons for volunteering: 14 


1. A tradition of mutual helpfulness springing 
from the day of the frontier and finding its pres- 
ent-day expression in volunteer services. 


2. Increased leisure. 


3. The changed position of women, with the as- 
sumption that increased leisure and better educa- 
tion will combine to benefit various aspects of 
community services. 


4, The disappearance of the self-sufficient fam- 
ily with less social and recreational satisfaction 
within the inner circle, thus propelling individual 
family members to seek satisfaction in volunteer 
work. 


5. The need to serve fostered by many major 
religions, no longer gratified by sporadic, direct 
acts of charity in a complex society, being fulfilled 
in a once-removed way of practicing the Golden 
Rule. 


6. The need to belong, to become associated with 
others in working for some tangible goal, a need 
that Mr. Glasser calls especially acute in an age 
of specialization, where in many jobs a person 
works on part of something or is a specialist in 


18 Morgan, Suageldin, and Baer Waldt, op. cit., pp. 141 and 
162. 

14 Melvin Glasser, ‘What Makes a Volunteer,’’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlet (Washington : Public Affairs Press, 1955), No, 224. 


something else, seldom seeing a job whole or 
completed. 


7. A desire to gain special knowledge and new 
competencies as a means towards a sense of achieve- 
ment and confidence. 


8. Opportunity to put dormant talents to work. 
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9. Desire to meet expectations of others—to say 
yes rather than no. 


10. Desire for status and community recogni- 
tion, using volunteer service to open avenues to 
broader social success, professional advancement, 
business contracts, or political office. 


CONTEMPORARY TRENDS 


The volunteers of the 1960’s have brought a new 
wave of enthusiasm to public and voluntary agen- 
cies in housing and urban renewal, community 
planning, the courts, family and child welfare, 
health and hospitals, and education and recrea- 
tion. Man’s conscience, always the greatest ally of 
volunteering, is aroused by social ferment and con- 
tention. Some of the stepped-up activity is illus- 
trated in the vignettes interspersed throughout the 
text. 


The New Volunteer 


Within the agencies that use volunteers, the role 
of the volunteer is under study and could benefit 
from even more research. It is clear that volunteer- 
ing is a much more broadly based activity than it 
used to be. The National Red Cross, D.C. Welfare 
Department, Veterans Administration, and the 
YWCA, to name a few agencies whose directors 
of volunteers were interviewed for this report, all 
say that more men, more young adults, and more 
teenagers are volunteering. This development 
helps to make up for the unavailability of the 
mature women who are returning to the labor 
force in droves. There are more retired, more em- 
ployed, more blue-collar, and even more middle- 
class white volunteers, according to the agencies. 
One agency executive speculates that this stems 
in part from the agencies’ broader perception of 
the communities’ needs, which has been followed 
by going out and getting the volunteers. 

Bringing recipients of welfare and the poor 
themselves into the early planning stages to work 


on problems in their own communities was given 
impetus in the early 1960’s by several Ford Foun- 
dation financed projects. Need for this approach 
was pointed up by the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, and in 
1964, the Congress included in the Economic 
Opportunity Act a Community Action Program, 
which emphasized leadership and participation 
by the deprived person in his own neighborhood. 

In the Girl Scouts, special attention is being 
paid to recruiting neighborhood people for the 
new Special Area Services Program. Scouting 
volunteers have generally been recruited from 
among the groups served. As Scouts and other 


In ‘a project run by the Totem Council (Seattle), a 
VISTA worker (and former Girl Scout) on the 
Mackleshoot Indian Reservation worked with a vol- 
untary district adviser for the council in making 
arrangements for eight young Indian girls to attend 
a day camp sponsored by the council. The first day, 
none of the girls was ready when the VISTA worker 
and the adviser went to the reservation to pick them 
up: one was still asleep, another’s lunch was not 
ready, a third was inappropriately dressed, and two 
who had planned to go were alone with several 
younger children. The VISTA worker stayed and 
babysat so they could go. She later reported that the 
girls had not really believed anyone would pick 
them up... “or that day camp would really hap- 
pen.” The eight girls who went to day camp were 
the nucleus of a Brownie troop established last fall 
on the Indian reservation. 


Interview with Florence Otto, Acting Personnel Direc- 
tor, Girl ‘Scouts of the U.S.A., June 12, 1968. 
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organizations expand their services to other com- 
munity groups, they are trying to follow this 
same principle—recognizing that new _ tech- 
niques of recruiting, training, and program are 
required. 

The National Red Cross formalized its position 
on broadening the basis of voluntarism at its 1968 
convention, which passed a resolution that: 


Red Cross chapters adopt extended, improved, and up- 
dated program services for those most in need on an 
equitable and uniform basis. 

Such chapter programs provide a broader base of 
meaningful participation in all program services and 
administrative activities by volunteers of all ages and 
of varied economic, ethnic, cultural, and social status. 

The Red Cross programs be conducted in the particu- 
lar neighborhood and by Red Cross trained neighbor- 
hood volunteers where practicable, and that neighbor- 
hood volunteers participate in the planning of such 
programs. 


New sources of volunteers have presented the 
question of reimbursing the young person, the re- 
tired worker, or others with low incomes for costs 
of transportation, meals, or babysitters. It has 
also meant adjusting agency schedules to accom- 
modate the employed volunteer and the com- 
muter. Agencies serving the center city are losing 
board members and service volunteers to the sub- 
urbs. Replacements from lower economic groups 
require realinement of training and assignments. 

Ways of structuring and programing an agency 
for volunteer work have begun to receive greater 
attention. In the past, social welfare agency vol- 
unteer departments were sometimes organized 
with little relationship to the professional staff 
structure. Planned interaction between volunteer 
and professional staff is being advocated, with 
job descriptions, training, and evaluation to make 
specific the reciprocal roles, Agencies are now 
urged to undertake “volunteer career planning” 
within and across agency lines. This formulation 
tends to stretch the concept of the professional role 
as well as that of the volunteer beyond client work 
to activities in the community undertaken on be- 
half of an agency or its clients, and often under 
other than agency auspices. 

Do volunteers receive adequate training, contin- 
uing supervision, evaluation, and personal grati- 
fication? Does the volunteer program promote up- 
ward mobility and opportunities for advancement 
to more challenging jobs through experience and 
training? While this report was not designed to 
supply the answers, some of the interviews with 
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organizations that use volunteers yield some ten- 
tative findings. 

The arts of organization and management are 
not too dissimilar for employees and for volun- 
teers. Many effective selection, training, and sup- 
ervising techniques apply to both kinds of 
workers, and more borrowing could be profitable. 
Examination of the scheduling of part-time and 
seasonal volunteers could be instructive to em- 
ployers who are familiar only with full-time 
employees. 


Recruiting and Selection 


With the growth in numbers and uses of volun- 
teers during the 1960’s and with the desire to 
serve more widely, the agencies interviewed have 
tried to make the jobs fit the time and talent 
people have to give. In general, agencies seek 
people who have “an attitude rather than a skill,” 
who “are in tune with the purpose” of the agency. 

Not only do they claim they have no eligibility 
barriers,’* but they assert that they are aggressive- 
ly seeking to include a broader spectrum of society 
in their volunteer programs. The diligent director 
of volunteers will search a long time for the round 
hole for the round volunteer. 

Volunteers are recruited, like employees, by 
word of mouth, through friends and relatives, and 
through newspaper and other media appeals at 
time of particular need. Most agencies say they 
are able to recruit all the volunteers they can use, 
given the amount of other resources they have. 

The recruitment of people in low-income neigh- 
borhoods must be based on a person-to-person 
relationship—“hand-to-hand combat,” as one staff 
person calls it. The recruiter must go where they 
are and have the recruiting meetings where they 
live. The agencies are learning that it takes longer 
to recruit volunteers from the disadvantaged 
areas. 

There are two major turnover problems: 


1. Too little—Many volunteers do not change 
roles within the system but stay beyond the time 
when they can work well with young people. 
Other devoted volunteers are not able to realize 
that they can no longer handle the same physical 
or mental responsibilities. 


1° They claim they have no eligibility barriers except where the 
nature of the service requires it; for example, Big Brothers must 
be male and at least 21 years of age. 


2. Too much—Volunteers who do not get 
enough help, satisfaction, and immediate success 
tend to quit in a short time. Groups that work with 
children, which draw their volunteers primarily 
from parents, tend to lose the volunteer when his 
child grows out of the program. 

Most agencies accept high turnover as one of 
the “costs of doing business” and rely on training 
to keep an effective program going. 


Supervision and Training 


In some agencies training is very informal. 
Volunteers are screened through an interview 
with a professional staff member. Training con- 
sists primarily of consultation with an experi- 
enced volunteer on the job. In other agencies, 
there is orientation and then specific training for 
specific jobs. Some organizations continue train- 
ing in new methods, new techniques, and for lead- 
ership or progressively more complex duties. 

The ratio of staff to volunteers seems to run 
about 1 to 175-200 in the agencies interviewed. 
Some organizations have no specific supervisory 
methods for dealing with volunteers. One chair- 
man of volunteers felt very strongly that volun- 
teers want to be free, that this is part of the 
satisfaction of volunteer work, and that they are 
entitled to it. “The more experienced are available 
to lead the newer volunteers and the paid staff 
provides support and resources.” 

Another agency reports that volunteers are not 
so much supervised, as assisted, “which fosters a 
cooperative and collaborative effort and relation- 
ship between staff and leaders.” Other organiza- 
tions are highly structured, with organization 
manuals, staffing patterns, and evaluation systems. 


Volunteer Work in 
Government Programs 


There is growing recognition of the worth of 
volunteers within the Federal Government, al- 
though their use is limited by the legal proscription 
against the acceptance of volunteer service by any 
officer or employee of the United States, except un- 
der specific statutory permission.’® The Veterans 
Administration Voluntary Service, which has 


16 Under Title 31, U.S. Code, Section 655(b). 
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been enlisting volunteers in hospitals for over 20 
years and is now handling a new dimension in its 
voluntary support for the patient returning to the 
community, and the Department of Agriculture, 
which boasts more than 50 years of work with vol- 
unteers, have specific statutory permission to ac- 
cept volunteer service, and such permission has 
been authorized in certain instances in the anti- 
poverty legislation. 

The 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act 
directed that State plans for public assistance and 
child health programs must provide, by July 1, 
1969, for the use of nonpaid or partially paid 
volunteers.?7 

Earlier, the Federal Government had evidenced 
its concern with volunteer services as an integral 
part of national policy in the 1962 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. These had provided for 
75 percent matching Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for support of a statewide plan of volunteer 
services as complementary to expanded social pro- 
grams and for making the volunteer part of the 
staff through recruitment, training, supervision, 
and evaluation programs. 

The National Study Services reported in 1963 
on the use of volunteers in public agencies as 
follows: 


When one considers the thousands and thousands of re- 
cipients of welfare services in the counties where these 
welfare departments are located, the potentialities for 

. volunteer services are seen to be obviously huge. In 
reality, however, the number of volunteers engaged in 
most programs is comparatively small. The two principal 
exceptions to this are to be found in Washington, D.C., 
and in Westchester County, N.Y. Each of these welfare 
departments is likely to have over a thousand volunteers 
functioning in various capacities .at a given time. It 
should be noted, however, that both operate institutions. 
Although each of them use a substantial number of volun- 
teers in connection with casework services, by far the 
largest portion of volunteer time is used on behalf of 
people in these institutions. 

There is no standard way of keeping statistics concern- 
ing volunteers. The records of some agencies are not very 
specific, and it is difficult to make comparisons, With the 
exception of three county agencies, one showing 250, one 
125, and one over 100 volunteers, all other places included 
in the inquiry indicated that none has more than 100 vol- 


17 State plans must provide by July 1, 1969, “for the training 
and effective use of paid subprofessional staff, with particular 
emphasis on the full-time or part-time employment of recipients 
and other persons of low income, as community service aides, in 
the administration of the plan and for the use of nonpaid or 
partially paid volunteers in a social service volunteer program 
in providing services to applicants and recipients and in assist- 
ing any advisory committees established by the State agency.” 
Public Law 90-248, sec. 210, 90th Cong., 2d sess. 
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unteers at any one time and at least seven of the depart- 
ments have less than 25. Some of these smaller programs 
are new, but others are in large cities and have been in 
existence for some time.18 


There are no available data that show that this 
situation has changed very much in the interven- 
ing 6 years. The District of Columbia program 
now has nearly 4,000 volunteers. This program 
and the one in Westchester County will undoubt- 
edly be looked to by other local agencies as they 
begin to implement the 1967 legislation requiring 
the use of volunteers. 

Probably the most dramatic approach for vol- 
unteers came with the establishment of the Peace 
Corps in 1961 and of the Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA) in 1964, which currently has 
more applicants than it can absorb. (These pro- 
grams were exempted by their initial legislation 
from the proscription against volunteers.) Both 


18 The Use of Volunteers in the New York Oity Department of 
Welfare (New York: The National Study Service, 1963), p. 91. 


On Indian reservations and in the hollows of Ap- 
palachia, VISTA volunteers have launched literacy 
programs, started libraries and recreational pro- 
grams for youth, begun preschools and organized 
self-help housing projects. In Eskimo villages, 
reached only by bush plane, volunteers have brought 
the only technical skills or contact with the outside 
world many of these Americans have ever known. 
Volunteers have even brought refrigeration to Hs- 
kimo fishermen, helping them keep their catch fresh 
until it could be flown to market. In the cities they 
have developed youth outreach and recreation pro- 
grams, narcotics addiction control programs, educa- 
tional programs, and bail-bond projects. 


Volunteers are also engaged in somewhat more 
controversial activities such as the formation of 
tenant unions, cooperative buying programs, and 
welfare rights committees. In the Kentucky 
mountains, they are credited—or blamed—for en- 
couraging local support for campaigns to stop strip 
mining and to place privately owned coal reserves 
under local public ownership. Several volunteers in 
Newark, N.J., assigned by their sponsor, the Mayor’s 
Office, to routine jobs as aides and general helpers 
in county hosiptals, released a report on poor treat- 
ment and other conditions encountered by charity 
patients. 


Source: Sar A, Levitan, “VISTA—The Great Society’s 
Domestic Volunteers,” Poverty and Human Resources 
Abstracts (Washington: The George Washington Uni- 
versity, September—October 1968), Vol. III, No. 5. 
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The Committee on Mexican American Affairs, 
funded by the Coalition for Youth Action, has 
been operating the Information Center on the east 
side of San Jose for approximately 6 months. The 
three full-time, seven part-time center staff and its 
150 student and community volunteers have made a 
significant impact on the Mexican American com- 
munity. Through its broad information dissemina- 
tion activities and because it is completely admin- 
istered by community youth, the center has become 
the locus for community awareness and self-improve- 
ment. Below is a sample of some of these activities: 
Through the efforts of the staff, at least 150 
Mexican American high school seniors, most 
of whom would have been denied a college edu- 
eation because of financial or scholastic rea- 
sons, will enroll at San Jose State under this 
program. In all, more than 400 high school 
students received counseling on the educational 
opportunities beyond high school. 


With the cooperation of many young Mexi- 
can Americans, the center staff spearheaded 
the establishment of the first Institute on 
Mexican American Affairs in the country. The 
institute will open this fall at San Jose State 
and will be headed by Dr. Manuel Guerra of 
the University of Southern California. 


Report of the Coalition for Youth Action to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


programs incorporated a new concept—that of the 
“paid volunteer”—in the traditional pattern of 
volunteering. The concept behind this apparent 
contradiction in terms has been expanded in other 
Federal and voluntary agencies to make it possible 
for persons with low incomes to do work they could 
not otherwise afford to do and for the agencies to 
serve more clients at smaller cost. 

Some Federal programs, such as housing, urban 
renewal, and juvenile delinquency, encourage citi- 
zen participation, and the Model Cities program 
makes it a condition of grants to local communities. 

Although the Department of Labor is under the 
general proscription against use of volunteer man- 
power, the related State and local programs of the 
U.S. Employment Service, the Manpower Admin- 
istration’s experimental and demonstration grant 
programs, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training have drawn upon volunteers, particu- 
larly in outreach and community support. Fur- 
ther, the Secretary of Labor has authority 
delegated to him by the Director of the Office of 


Economic Opportunity * to use volunteers in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. The Labor Depart- 
ment’s interns stimulate college students and other 


19 Under Title 42, U.S. Code, Section 2942(d). 


young adults to work on some of our urgent man- 
power problems. This program is financed by a 
grant from experimental and demonstration grant 
funds. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


It looks as though in the coming years a more 
affluent and better educated society is going to be 
disposed toward volunteer work even more than 
today’s citizenry, but there are some negative or 
contradictory signs revealed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey. 

While on the one hand, increased leisure makes 
possible volunteer work, we find on the other, that 
those who have fewer responsibilities (the older 
and the younger) are less likely to volunteer. Those 
in the middle age groups seem to have the strong- 
est motivation. Professional workers and man- 
agers work longer hours than clerical or blue- 
collar workers; yet they also volunteer more. The 
BLS survey showed that volunteer rates for per- 
sons employed during the survey week were not 
necessarily dictated by the number of hours 
worked on their regular jobs. Men who worked 40 
hours or more had a volunteer rate of 6.5 percent, 
nearly twice that for men who worked fewer hours. 
Among women, however, a greater proportion of 
those who usually worked part time than of those 
who worked 40 hours or more were volunteer 
workers. 

So far we do not know much about why people 
choose volunteer work over other ways to fill time, 
either compensated or uncompensated. It is a ques- 
tion we should get serious about if we want to 
encourage voluntarism. Where individuals rec- 
ognize a new or unmet need and organize them- 
selves to do something about it, the motivation 
seems clear. But what causes some people to work 


for nothing when there is employment available 
in the kind of occupation and organization in 
which they volunteer? (Teacher aides, reception- 
ists, and hospital aides could be paid and fre- 
quently are.) The same job may be done by both 
paid and unpaid workers—service at an informa- 
tion desk is one example. 

Reasons that come quickly to mind are that the 
volunteer frequently can work short hours, at odd 
times, at home, and does not necessarily need full 
certification if working in a professional field. A 
middle income matron may wish to stuff envelopes 
for nothing, losing no prestige, perhaps gaining 
some, if the cause has value in the eyes of the com- 
munity. Following another vein, the volunteer may 
feel more free if he is not being paid. From the 
standpoint of the organization, volunteer work, as 
pointed out before, obviously permits extension of 
services. 

By definition, volunteers—from board members 
of the National Red Cross to mothers stuffing en- 
velopes for the PTA—have been unpaid. The en- 
couraging of volunteer activities on the part of 
low-income persons has sharpened our perception 
of the pay question. A poor, uneducated slum- 
dweller needs the money. Society, as well as the 
individual, has a stake here. Some paid jobs have 
no takers because of low wages. Should the volun- 
teer subsidize the cost of these vital activities? Are 
the wage rates of already low-paid jobs depressed 
further by competition from unpaid help? 
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As the workers’ representative, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has the responsibility for fair labor 
standards. With volunteer work becoming more 
and more a part of the operation of Government 
agencies, these organizations also recognize that 
the effort to encourage the most meaningful par- 
ticipation of all citizens must damage neither vol- 
unteer nor employee. 

The need for reimbursing volunteers in lower 
income brackets for expenses incurred for trans- 
portation, meals, or babysitters seems obvious. But 
when more than expenses yet less than the prevail- 
ing wage is paid, volunteers are in reality under- 
paid employed workers. 

While consideration of pay might seem to turn 
on the adequacy of the wage, perhaps some illus- 
trations of different kinds of activity may also be 
useful for considering the volunteer-employment 
issue. 

Should the following be paid: 


1. A committee of parents advising a teenage 
service club ? 


2. Case aide work that will qualify a person to 
hold a job, either by experience or training? 


3. Reading to an elderly person in an institution, 
or any other work whose value is enhanced because 
it is contributed ? 


Reasons elicited by a discussion of such ex- 
amples may bring forth some principles that will 
help to rationalize the pay issue and to clarify the 


The Washington, D.C., Schools’ Traveling Fablers, 
developed by the Urban Service Corps, are young 
people, both high school and junior high school stu- 
dents from inner-city, predominantly Negro schools. 
They met once a week with the District of Columbia 
Public Library’s Chief of the Central Children’s 
Room and Conductor of In-Service Training in 
Storytelling to learn how to tell stories to younger 
children. After adequate training and practice, the 
Fablers went once a month to the Logan After- 
School Community Program and told stories to as 
many as 9 to 25 children in the 5- to 10-year-old 
group. They told stories three times at the Fides 
Settlement House for the same age range and about 
the same attendance. 


District of Columbia Public Schools—Interview with 
Benjamin J. Henley, Deputy Superintendent; Marguerite 
Selden, Assistant Superintendent, Department of Summer 
School Continuing Education and Urban Service Corps. 
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purpose of the volunteer today, which in turn 
should make it somewhat easier to foresee the scope 
and extent of volunteering in the future. 


The Purpose of the 
Volunteer 


Has the recent emphasis on voluntarism become 
a new panacea? Volunteers are described in the 
Encyclopedia of Social Work as: (1) identifiers 
of human conditions or problems requiring social 
welfare services; (2) initiators and makers of pol- 
icy in agencies created to prevent. control, or treat 
these social conditions; (3) contributors of service 
based on knowledge, skill and interest; (4) solici- 
tors of public or voluntary financial support; (5) 
spokesmen and interpreters of agency programs 
and the problems to which they are directed; (6) 
reporters of community reaction, critical or posi- 
tive, to the agency’s program; and (7) collabora- 
tors in community planning activities for the 
purpose of modifying or designing services to meet 
changing social conditions.”° 

This is a tall order. What inadequacies in our 
social order is voluntarism attempting to over- 
come? Could they be attacked more suitably by 
other means? 

We ask how can we get more volunteers who 
are poor, black, old, young, etc. Yet we are not 
very clear about what these people should do, 
much less whether they should be paid for doing 
it. For instance, in welfare work there is a conflict 
in recruiting volunteers to work with low-income 
Negroes. “On the one hand, it is conceived as a 
device to foster interracial understanding which 
suggests a pitch to white volunteers, since most of 
the social agencies primarily serve Negroes. On the 
other hand, many see a need to have more middle 
class black volunteers, both to serve as success 
symbols for Negro children and to avoid having 
them come away with the impression that the only 
adults who really care about them are white.” 4 

Should the volunteer attempt to find self-satis- 
faction, extend the program, or act as catalytic 
agent for societal change? Can he do all three at 
once? In interviews, the staff of some of the social 
agencies expressed concern about putting the entire 
burden on all volunteers. Effective training and 
supervision require explicit exposition of the func- 


20 Encyclopedia of Social Work, p. 830. 
21 William Raspberry in The Washington Post, Sept. 28, 1968. 


tions of the volunteers, which must first be clearly 
agreed upon by the agency and the community. 
Some volunteers can act as an antidote to public 
apathy, as a source for recruiting, and as an inter- 
preter of agency goals to the community. Others 
should not be asked to fulfill such global functions, 
and this should be made clear. 


Tomorrow’s Needs and the 
Future Work Force 


Having come a long way from our starting 
place with volunteers as an extension of the labor 
force, we are now ready to focus on the major 
issues that need clarifying before a desirable po- 
licy toward volunteers can be formulated. Con- 
siderable information is available from the pilot 
survey of volunteers and from national economic 
and demographic data. The social indicators that 
are being developed will be very useful. But many 
gaps are apparent. Volunteer religious, political, 
and union activities, to name only a few of the 
most important, have yet to be studied. Definitions 
need clarification. We have no real evidence on 
whether the change in the types of volunteers re- 
cruited in the past few years is broadly based or 
the result of particular programs now in effect.” 

We know next to nothing about the person who 
works by himself as a volunteer. We need to know 
more about the kinds of work people do at differ- 
ent ages. We know nothing of the effect of loca- 


22'The importance of its continuation is underlined in a recent 
paper by Dale L. Hiestand for the National Manpower Advisory 
Task Force, ‘‘Research in Discrimination in Employment.” Pro- 
fessor Hiestand reports that ‘“‘Recent research suggests that dis- 
crimination is not simply the result of ignorance, which can be 
eliminated by knowledge. Rather, discrimination appears to have 
a solid foundation in the attitudes and values of the large 
majority of the population, and is so imbedded in the institutions 
of the labor market, which determine who is employed where, that 
it is enormously difficult to deal with. The economy and society 
are changing rapidly and the fundamental institutional patterns 
which determine employment opportunities are built into newer 
areas before their significance is realized. Thus the flight to the 
suburbs was well underway and the neighborhood school system 
with its emphasis on local control was well established before it 
was realized just how discriminatory such an educational system 
can be. Similarly, patterns of discrimination are now being built 
into voluntary recreation and leisure time activities which may 
return to have a significant employment effect in the future if 
those activities become more central in our economy and society. 
It must be remembered that kindergartens, hospitals, and even 
schools were once voluntary activities. They were relatively well 
developed as institutions before their effect on employment was 
discerned. One central question then, is how discriminatory 
practices and behavior rules get built in so as to produce a 
problem of significant and improper exclusion at a later point 
rather than a more productive sensitivity to emerging situations 
so as to reduce discrimination.” 


tion or of mobility on volunteering. Then, we have 
not in this report been able to evaluate how the 
work of the volunteer stacks up with that of the 
jobholder. Interview discussions on the subject 
were felt to be superficial and the point was aban- 
doned for the time being. 

Whether those who as youngsters have been 
showing great enthusiasm for volunteering will 
be absorbed only in PTA and similar activities 
when they enter the child rearing years, or whether 
they will continue the commitments they started 
in earlier years is a question that deserves some 
attention. Looking somewhat further ahead, will 
this group return to its commitment to other com- 
munity needs when its own children no longer 
require its participation in scouting and the like? 

Nevertheless, there are a few comments that 
seem worth making, in addition to the inferences 
that can be drawn from the rest of the report. 

Considering the long-term trend toward increas- 
ing labor force participation of women, partic- 
ularly mature women, and the increasing job op- 
portunities in social welfare and other service-type - 
activities, many women may choose employment 
over volunteering. More of today’s jobs appeal to 
them. The service sector of the economy makes 
heavy use of part-time workers and of women. The 
unconventional or flexible schedules and part-time 
jobs of the service and distribution sectors and the 
nurturant professions appeal to women. One long 
demonstrated need calls for employment of thou- 
sands—as cited recently by former Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Wilbur J. Cohen, there were 4 million work- 
ing mothers with 5 million children under age 6 
in the Nation in 1967, but day-care facilities for 
only 500,000 children. 

As the workweek is reduced, or if part-time em- 
ployment becomes even more widely accepted, 
more students, housewives, and those who would 
otherwise retire may be more likely to seek paid 
jobs. 

Is all this a prediction that volunteering is on 
the way out? 

The essence of volunteering, as expressed by one 
chairman of volunteers, is being free to do what 
you want to and receiving some kind of satisfac- 
tion that you do not get in your other activities, 
not forgetting all those other social purposes that 
volunteers ascribe to their good works. Knowing 
that the service means more because it is given 
freely is not a small reward. 
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APPENDIXES 


A. Survey Methods 


The estimates presented here are based on data 
from a sample of persons completing a self- 
enumeration schedule containing supplementary 
questions to the November 1965 monthly survey of 
the labor force conducted and tabulated for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Population Coverage. In November 1965, the 
population in about 4,000 of the 17,500 households 
in the monthly labor survey were requested to 
supply information on volunteer work. Nearly 
9,800 persons were included in the survey. House- 
hold members present at the time of the interview 
were asked to fill out the volunteer work question- 
naire; a schedule was left for those not at home to 
complete and mail to the Bureau of the Census. 
About 96 percent of the persons included in the 
survey returned schedules, including those who 
responded after a followup of persons who failed 
to return the first schedule. 

The estimates presented relate to persons 14 
years of age and over in the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population in the United States in the cal- 
endar week ending November 13, 1965. The 
civilian noninstitutional population excluded all 
members of the Armed Forces and inmates of 
penal institutions, tuberculosis sanitariums, and 
similar places. 

Volunteer Work. Any unpaid work performed 
for or through an organization was considered vol- 
unteer work. Excluded from the scope of the sur- 
vey was volunteer work for a political organiza- 
tion, work not done through an organization 
(helping friends or relatives), work done as part 
of schooling (students playing in a school band or 
college, students doing volunteer work as part of 
a school program), and volunteer work to further 
a hobby. 

Religious and Nonreligious Actwities. Persons 
who did volunteer work were divided into two 


334-516 O—69—4 


groups, those who were engaged in a religious 
activity and those who engaged in a nonreligious 
activity. A religious activity was defined as one 
having to do with a church’s ritual, precepts, or 
religious function, such as raising funds for a 
church, teaching Sunday school, singing in the 
choir, holding a church office, repairing the church, 
and missionary work. Other activities were classi- 
fied as “nonreligious” or “general” volunteer work. 
For example, persons who did educational, social, 
or recreational work under church auspices were 
classified as performing a nonreligious activity. 

Age. The age classification was based on the age 
of the person at his last birthday. 

Color. The term “color” refers to the division of 
the population into two groups—white and non- 
white. The nonwhite group included, among oth- 
ers, Negroes, Indians, Japanese, and Chinese. 

Marital Status. Persons were classified into the 
following categories according to their marital 
status at the time of interview: Single; married, 
spouse present; married, spouse absent; widowed ; 
or divorced. j 

Educational Attainment. Educational attain- 
ment applies only to years of school completed in 
“regular” schools, which include graded public, 
private, and parochial elementary and high 
schools, colleges, universities, and professional 
schools, whether day schools or night schools. 
Thus, “regular” schooling is that which could be 
expected to advance a person to an elementary 
certificate, a high school diploma, or a college, uni- 
versity, or professional school degree. Schooling in 
other than regular schools was counted only if the 
credits obtained were regarded as transferable to 
a school in the regular school system. 

Labor Force in November 1965. In this report, 
the civilian labor force comprises the total of all 
civilians 14 years old and over classified as em- 
ployed or unemployed. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE ESTIMATES 


Estimating Procedure. The estimating proce- 
dure used in the volunteer work survey weighted 
sample results to independent estimates of the 
civilian noninstitutional population of the United 
States by age, color, and sex. These independent 
estimates were based on statistics from the 1960 
Census of Population; statistics of births, deaths, 
and immigration and emigration; and statistics on 
the strength of the Armed Forces. 

Variability. Since the estimates are based on a 
sample, they may differ somewhat from the figures 
that would have been obtained if it were possible 
to take a complete census using the same schedules 
and procedures. As in any survey work, the results 
are also subject to errors of response and of re- 
porting as well as to sampling variability. 

The standard error is primarily a measure of 
sampling variability, that is, of the variations of 
sample estimates from a complete census that 
might occur by chance because only a sample rath- 
er than the entire population is surveyed. As 
calculated for this report, the standard error also 
partially measures the effect of response and enu- 
meration errors but does not measure any syste- 
matic biases in the data. The chances are about 2 
out of 3 that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census count by less than 
the standard error. The chances are about 19 out of 
20 that the difference would be less than twice the 
standard error. 

Tables A and B show approximations of the 
standard errors of various estimates in this report 
and should be interpreted as indicating the order 
of magnitude of the standard errors rather than 
the precise standard error for any specific item. 

An estimated 6.7 million persons did nonreli- 
gious volunteer work during the survey week of 
November 7 to 13, 1965. Table A shows that the 


standard error on 6.7 million is approximately 
656,000. The chances are about 2 out of 3 that a 
complete census would have shown a figure be- 
tween 6.0 and 7.4 million. The chances are 19 out 
of 20 that a complete census would differ from the 
estimate by less than 1.3 million. 


TaspLe A. STANDARD Error OF ESTIMATED 


NUMBERS 
[In thousands] 


Size of estimate Standard error 


950. sacs Cueto | nen en Se epee 190 
1,000. oc Ses ietlen ee 220 
5 500... 2st: eee eee ae 360 
5.000. chee oe ee ee eee 540 
Y SOO) Ss fea Ieee es ey ene ee 710 
10,000.12. eee ee eee 810 
15:000.,.2echce ee 6 eee ey eae 970 
20,000. ce232 ee 1, 000 
95 000... oc eae en ee 1, 200 


Since an estimated percentage is computed by 
using sample data for both numerator and denomi- 
nator, its reliability depends upon the size of the 
percentage and the size of the total upon which 
the percentage is based. Estimated percentages are 
relatively more reliable than the corresponding ab- 
solute estimates of the numerator of the percent- 
age, particularly if the percentage is large (50 
percent or more). 

The survey showed that 59.3 percent of the 6.7 
million volunteers were women. By linear inter- 
polation from table B, the standard error on 59.3 
percent is about 3.6 percent. The chances are about 
2 out of 3 that a complete census would have shown 
a percentage between 62.9 and 55.7 percent. The 
chances are about 19 out of 20 that a complete cen- 
sus would show a percentage not less than 52.1 and 
not more than 66.5, or two standard errors. 


TaBLE B. STANDARD Error oF EstimaTED PERCENTAGES 


[Thousands] 


Estimated percentage 
250 
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DOVE KD ee ee ee ee See ces eee 16. 2 
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Base of percentage 
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- Survey Questionnaire 


SURVEY OF VOLUNTEER WORK 


The following are examples of types of activities for which organizations use the services of unpaid volunteer 


workers: 
Hospital or clinic 
Other health or medical 


Educational 
Social or welfare service 


Recreational 
Civic or community action 


1. Did you do ANY UNPAID volunteer work for 
an organization LAST WEEK, that is, the week 
of November 7 through 13? 


10 Yes 20No 


2. Even though you did not do any unpaid volunteer 


work LAST WEEK, did you do some during the 
last 12 months, that is since November 1964? 

1 O Yes—Skip to question 7 

2 O No—Skip to question 10 


Complete items 3, 4, 5, and 6 for UNPAID volunteer work done LAST WEEK 


Type of activity 4. Number 
of hours 
(For each activity listed, please check worked 


whether you did unpaid volunteer work. 
If not listed, enter in ‘‘g.’’) 


5. 


(For example: hospital 
aide, teacher ade, 
clerical, scout leader, 
fundraiser, planning 


Describe the kind 
of work YOU did 


6. Name of organization 


(For example: Red Cross, PTA, 
Community Chest, Boy Scouts, 
Heart Association, Settle- 

ment House, Church.) 


and organizing.) 


10 Yes 
a. Hospital or clinic 20 No 
1 O Yes 
b. Other health or medical 20 No 
1 O Yes 
c. Educational 20 No 
d. Social or welfare service 
(Such as, home for aged or 10 Yes 
orphans, legal aid, travelers 
aid) 20 No 
1 0 Yes 
e. Recreational 20 No 
10 Yes 
f. Civic or community action 20 No 
g. Other (Specify) 10 Yes 
20 No 


1 O Nearly every week 4 0 Several times a year 
7. How often did you do unpaid volunteer work during 2 O Nearly every 2 weeks 5 0 Other (Specify) 
the last 12 months? ——-+_—+——_->_ 3 1] Once a month 
1 O Less than 25 4 © 300 or more 
8. About how many hours of unpaid volunteer work 2 O 25-99 (Enter number of 
did you do in the last 12 months? —> 30 100-299 hours) 
9. What are your main reasons for doing unpaid 
volunteer work? => 
If you are the head of the household: Comments 
10. Check the income group that corresponds to the 1 O Under’ $8,000 
total income of your family during the past 12 2 0 $ 3,000 —$4,999 
months. ——————_—___——————-—>__ 3 0 §_ 5,000 -$7,499 
(This includes wages and salaries, business profits, net 4 0 $ 7,500 —$9,999 
farm income, pensions, rent and other income received 5 O $10,000—$14,999 
by members of this family) 6 O $15,000 and over 


THIS COMPLETES THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please return this form within 3 days in the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. THANK YOU. 


FOR CENSUS 
USE ONLY 


| Control No.| Line No. 


FORM MLS-375 (9-30-65) 


Item 15 | Item 18 | Item 19 


Item 20 


Item 21 | Item 22 | Item 23 


USCOMM-DC 
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C. Survey Tables 


Table 1. Extent of Religious and Nonreligious Volunteer Work Among Persons 
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14 Years and Over, by Age, Sex, Marital Status, and Color, November 1965 

Extent of Volunteer Work Among Persons 14 Years Old and Over, by Age, 
Sex, and Color, November 1965 

Hours of Volunteer Work, by Age and Sex, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 
1965 

Marital Status of Volunteers, by Age and Sex, November 1965 

Volunteers’ Relationship to Household Head, by Sex, November 1965 
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. Type of Volunteer Activity, by Age and Sex, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 


1965 


. Kind of Volunteer Work, by Age and Sex, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 
. Kind of Volunteer Work, by Type of Activity, During Week Ending Nov. 18, 


1965 


. Kind of Volunteer Work, by Type of Activity, During Week Ending Nov. 138, 


1965 


. Frequency of Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, During 


Year Ending November 1965 


. Frequency of Volunteer Work Among Persons 18 Years Old and Over, by 


Educational Attainment and Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


. Frequency of Volunteer Work, by Labor Force Status, Occupation Group, and 


Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 
Hours of Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, During Year 
Ending November 1965 


. Hours of Volunteer Work Among Persons 18 Years and Over, by Educational 


Attainment and Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


. Hours of Volunteer Work, by Labor Force Status, Major Occupation Group, 


and Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


. Hours of Volunteer Work, by Frequency of Work and Sex, During Year End- 


ing November 1965 


. Reasons for Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, During 


Year Ending November 1965 


. Reasons for Volunteer Work Among Persons 18 Years Old and Over, by 


Educational Attainment and Sex, During Year Hnding November 1965 


. Extent of Religious Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, 


During Week Ending Nov. 18, 1965 


. Extent of Religious Volunteer Work, by Family Income and Years of School 


Completed, During Week Ending Nov. 18, 1965 
Kind of Religious Volunteer Work, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Table 1. Extent of Religious and Nonreligious Volunteer Work Among Persons 14 Years and Over, by 
Age, Sex, Marital Status, and Color, November 1965 


[Numbers in thousands; percent distribution] 


During week ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Year ending 
November 1965 


Civilian 
Age, sex, Marital status, and color noninsti- All All 
tutional volun- Rate! types 
popu- teers of 
lation work 
BotH SEXES 
Total, 14 years and over: 
INU Der ses serea ceca ae eee te ee ne 134, 247 9, 382 7.0 9, 382 
IP OF CONUS eee ee ae ee ne ee ee 100. 0 L000 2 =eaeee = 100. 0 
AGE 
TA COPAY CATS orem tee oe ee eee 24.5 16.8 4.8 100. 0 
DD LOLEANY COTS = seen eee ee es See 33. 7 48.4 10.0 100. 0 
A5cV CATS: ANG O VOL Se eae See ae ae eee ee ee eee 41.9 34. 8 5.8 100. 0 
45100) DA; VORIS occ cm Saker Seca eee ee ee 16.3 17.3 7.4 100. 0 
SH iWONGSEV CALS: one ne ern ee RA en eee 12.5 8.2 4.6 100. 0 
Gb years andioVer secs. foe = nese ae eee eee ee 13.1 9.2 4.9 100. 0 
MARITAL STATUS 
Married; spouse presentseces= 9 ses ne ees ece nee ee 64.7 77.8 8.4 100. 0 
Singlessesese sees ee a ae ee Le ae eee eee 22.5 16.1 5.0 100. 0 
Othersmarital'status:s2ssee ss: eseat ceca eer are 12.8 6.1 BEG 100. 0 
CoLor 
IW bite seta cee wees ean week eas coo e sna e 89.3 94.7 7.4 100.0 
Nonwhite 25 see nn. seen seat See ie Je 10.7 5.3 3.5 (2) 
MALE 
Total, 14 years and over: 
INGUIN DOr ieee sete = Soca snes en aoeees eat oe tenes ese 63, 643 3, 603 5.7 3, 603 
el 2) 621 ee py ae 100. 0 100501 2sse eee 100. 0 
AGE 
14 to 24 years 22. fon ses es cece se aneeeree sews asces sou sesincs 24. 8 16. 6 3.8 100.0 
PATA Oe Sich weg cea ee er ie te eer Seen See ae See 33. 9 48.9 8.2 100. 0 
45 years'8nd OVGl 2225222222 -5 se neone asa e oe soona an sse see 41.3 34. 5 4.7 100.0 
45:00:64 YearScssce8- aos oo snce scene esesseSseacksces 16.6 17.6 6.0 100. 0 
55:00 O4:9 OG1Sa2ne ote tae ee cana soe ec ee ot esaccccceesss 12.6 9.3 4.2 (2) 
65:years and Over. ----..-----22-se52--n4-s-csescesa= 12.1 7.6 3.6 (?) 
MARITAL STATUS 
Married; ‘spouse: present ..-2--~ 2-22-2252 sscssssen<5-u5- 68. 0 78.4 6.5 100. 0 
Bin glosses cscs see re ee eae aan eae awe eneeace 26. 2 17.5 3.9 100.0 
Other maritalistatus2:-- se sesee see eases ences arce race 6.9 4.1 3.4 (2) 
COLOR 
WW ihitess sees is ear canna oe ee pane eee scees 89.6 95.6 6.0 100.0 
IN ON Wilitesese siete ee eae ene ee eee neers 10. 4 4.4 2.4 (2) 
FEMALE 
Total, 14 years and over: 
INU Der See eee eee earns eee en see ae eae 70, 604 5, 779 8.2 5, 779 
(POTCOn t Sars ene ee eee eee eee ras cease Seaeseae 100. 0 LOONO WE fee seaee 100.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Nonre- Reli- Both Average All 
ligious gious reli- hours volun- Rate! 
work work gious worked teers 
only only andnon- 
religious 
work 
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Table 1. Extent of Religious and Nonreligious Volunteer Work Among Persons 14 Years and Over, by 
Age, Sex, Marital Status, and Color, November 1965—Continued 


[Numbers in thousands; percent distribution] 


Age, sex, marital status, and color 


U4 toi 24 voaril isto aeons e rere ae we Sane een eae 
20 to\44 years-2 mee ones cae ease eee ee 
45 yearssandOversoooc cso. 2 ee ee 
45 toib4 Years. ses. cees sees oe een eee one 
DO tOlG4 yearst. ose ee ee ee ees 
G5 Vears’ 8nd OVers oe see ee eee eee 


ManriTat Status 


Civilian 
noninsti- 
tutional 
popu- 
lation 


BRS = 89.1 


All 
volun- 
teers 


17.0 
48.1 
34.9 
ileal 

7.5 
10. 2 


77.4 
15. 2 
7.4 


94.2 
5.8 


During week ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Rate ! 


11.8 


8.6 


All 
types 
(0) 


work 


Nonre- Reli- Both Average 
ligious gious reli- hours 
work work gious worked 
only only andnon- 
religious 
work 
47.0 39. 7 13.3 4.6 
6257 28.3 9.0 4.6 
56. 2 81.1 12.8 6.9 
59. 6 24.9 15.6 5.1 
OS IEEE Soe ae ES ah OF bps (?) 
48.6 41.6 9.8 8.5 
61.3 29.7 8.9 5.5 
41.3 43.9 14.8 4.3 
DRE Se re pe pte es Recess (2) 
57.1 31.9 11.0 5.7 
BAe he eal ay Le se ak (?) 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 


Year ending 
November 1965 
All 
volun- Rate! 
teers 
19. 2 16.7 
45.6 28.7 
35. 2 17.5 
ee! 22.5 
10.1 17.0 
8.1 12,1 
74. 2 25.3 
16. 2 16.9 
9.6 ‘bee 
93. 5 22.1 
6.5 12.5 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. * 


Additional information on the extent and kind of religious volunteer work done 
during the survey week is given in tables 23, 24, and 25. In the remaining tables, 
the data for the survey week pertain only to nonreligious volunteer work and the 


data for the year pertain to all volunteer work 
done by persons who did some nonreligious volunteer work during the survey 


week. 
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whether religious or nonreligious— 


Table 2. Extent of Volunteer Work Among Persons 14 Years Old and Over, by Age, Sex, and Color, 


November 1965 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Sex, color, and age 


BotH SEXES 


INOIW Hiteie cette ae ean eee ee pee eee ce oe ee ecco bccn ase 


PovalNi 4 Vears. ANG) OVOL= tas <p scone seen esac eae een eee acs acacesceae 


Te TOS VATS ae oe nee ee ee a ee ee ae sees eee SS 
TEGO sy Cals aoe a= se ne eee ee ne ee ae eee ee 
ERGO eos VOCALS ete a a ee eee See 

25044 Fears 22 hoo aSn ces cassette seas swede aa nee canoe soos atese 
BON COOL: V OGUS nie oa an = soa eee eee as See see se ae ee ee 
30) DO: 44 VORIS oo See ee on oe ee ee an ae ee 

45; V Cals ONG OV Cleese = ease ee ee ee ree ee eee 
45 (Ob4: Years >. goon ae ns cece oan sane k oeSa cas oasemesseesecces 
DOO OS VCRs oo aoe oe won wae Sas ae ea cesoe a Sess e 
Gacy ears and OVeN= 282. 26-4 caavectwea thot scusaug a saosonce eae se 


INOM WihltO ie cease cee ae ce eee ee ees ee ae oe 


otal se ivears anGiovelsa sc s-seseccmae eter ssa eris anon ee 


4 toi24 years. 2 i5.- soe cess asses esas an ss ose se ence neesecsnsesssases 
ATOM (eV CAUS ate eee Oe ee ene oe nae eee eee ee ees 
AS CO2E5 Vy C808 Sats ona ee a esha cadena attees pana Seat sae 
Ost 44 VOars womans cea aoe ee Sea ee ae ee ee ee 
QDNGO G4: V CRUG aoe oes ete i ee ee oe ee ee ian ae ee 
BoibO 44: YORI. eae a na cena nana an scenes eee wenn 
4B tY GATS ANG OVER: sa sowesss == can comes aoa ee ee eae es edsee 
45. C004 VeaTs 55. 22s8 ooo sasaeec sana snoeoeenn ones Ses edees oe ooe 
SS GOrGSt years sean eae oe oe eee O Renee eas teatenabemeenee aS 
Gbcyears:and OVer ss. 2- 8 ooo we Soe a on ane anwacsan esas 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 


Civilian non- 
institutional 
population 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Number Percent Number Percent 


134, 247 


119, 944 
14, 303 


21,597 
10, 195 
11, 402 
26, 263 
10, 544 


57, 013 
6, 630 


12, 360 
29, 938 
11, 274 
8, 899 
9, 865 


100.0 


89.3 
10.7 


100.0 


24.6 
itil 
13.5 
34, 2 
16.4 
17.8 
41.3 
16.4 
12.8 
12.1 


89.6 
10.4 


100.0 


24.3 

9.9 
14.3 
33.3 
16.1 
17.2 
42.4 
15.9 
12.6 
14.0 


89.1 
10.9 


6, 710 


6, 334 
376 


2, 733 


467 
296 
171 
1, 366 
381 
985 
900 
490 
230 
180 


2, 626 
107 


3, 977 


592 
339 
253 
1, 994 
971 
1, 023 
1, 391 
744 
301 
346 


3, 708 
269 


100.0 


94.4 
5.6 


100.0 


17.1 
10.9 

6.2 
50.0 
14.0 
36.0 
33.0 
18.0 

8.4 

6.6 


96.0 
4.0 


100.0 


14.9 
8.5 
6.4 

50.2 

24.4 

25.7 

35.0 

18.7 
7.6 
8.7 


93.2 
6.8 


Year ending November 1965 


100.0 


93.8 
6.2 


100.0 


20.0 

9.6 
10.3 
44.5 
16.6 
27.9 
35.5 
19.3 

9.4 

6.7 


94.7 
5.3 


100.0 


18.9 
10.1 

8.8 
45.8 
20.3 
25.6 
35.3 
17.5 
10.4 

7.3 


93.1 


Average 
Rate ! hours Number Percent 
worked 
5.0 5.6 21, 656 
5.3 5.6  -20,306 
2.6 6.0 1, 350 
4.3 5.4 8, 609 
3.0 (2) 1,719 
4.2 (2) 830 
2.0 (2) 889 
6.3 (2) 3, 834 
3.7 (2) 1, 432 
8.6 5:1 2, 402 
3.4 6.7 3, 056 
4.6 (3) 1, 663 
2.9 (?) 812 
2.3 (2) 581 
4.6 5.5 8, 153 
1.6 (2) 456 
5.6 5.8 13, 047 
3.4 5.6 2, 466 
4.8 (2) Poly 
2.5 (2) 1,149 
8.5 4.7 5, 979 
8.5 5.2 2, 642 
8.4 4.2 3, 337 
4.6 7.5 4, 602 
6.6 5,1 2, 288 
3.4 (2) 1, 362 
3.5 (2) 952 
5.9 5.7 12, 153 
3.5 @) 894 


6.9 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


Rate ! 


14.3 


18.5 


14.4 
18.8 
11.3 
25. 4 
23.3 
27.4 
15.4 
20.4 
15.3 

9.6 


19.3 
11.7 


Table 3. Hours of Volunteer Work, by Age and Sex, During Week Ending Nov. 


{Percent distribution] 


13, 1965 


Age and sex All hours 1to4 5 to 8 9 to 14 15 hours Average 
hours hours hours or more hours 
BotH SEXES 

Total) 14 years:and overs. cessees castes ae ae eee eee eset ee 100. 0 59. 5 23.2 11.3 6.0 5.6 
TACO Day Oars: ae eeee een ee Bee ae eee eee ca eS eet ewe eee en eee eee 100. 0 59.1 28.7 8.0 4.2 5,2 
OB TOSS Wears ae sete eee cen aac oe er ee er tere = 100. 0 65. 4 19.3 11.5 3.8 5.0 
SD bOv44 VOR Tae = ae ee ca ce eae 2 hae ee are Rg ede rs 100. 0 63. 5 23. 9 9.8 2.8 4.6 
46 to.b4 years ee ee 2 ee ee ee eee ee 100. 0 54.4 27.0 13.8 4.8 5.5 
BGCyears/and! OVOr meee se se ee oe ee ee a rn ites eines = ee 100.0 49.9 172 14.5 18.4 9.1 

MALE 

MPotalst4 svoars! and) OV.Gls sees ses oo see eee ee ee eee ere rs eee 100. 0 60. 9 25. 6 8.0 6.5 5.4 
14 to. Sa years ses 3s ee oo re ee pce ae See eee See ee See ae 100. 0 67.7 24, 2 4.0 4.1 4.6 
SD T0:44:VOals = = oe sence eee a ee ee Se re eee ee en eee ee 100. 0 Ly fa 28. 6 9.7 4.0 5.1 
AD VOars ONG OVOlss==o26 = eae co een ae Se ane ee uo eee ene eee eee eee 100. 0 57.3 pty) 10.2 8.7 6.7 

FEMALE 

Motel 14: VOars.Gnd OVGle a —2ae an nee ee ene ae eee 100.0 58. 6 21.6 13. 5 6.3 5.8 
14 tp 24syearsier seca ee ae eae ea ee oe eee ee 100. 0 54.6 29. 0 11.6 4.8 5.6 
Bs COS AU OPIS oe ace eee ee cI ee 100. 0 63. 1 19.3 14.3 3.3 5. 2 
SB bores Vienne ae mee re ee ae et ia eee a oe ae eae eee 100. 0 68. 9 19.4 9.9 7 4,2 
46° tO 04 CRs 2 ee ee, Se ae en rc ee ee ee eee 100. 0 54.8 27.5 15.1 2.5 5.1 
55 years ard Oversee -— =. eso oie ose rl ke sa ee eee see eseeacae 100. 0 43.3 16. 2 18.0 23. 5 10.1 


Table 4. Marital Status of Volunteers, by Age and Sex, November 1965 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Marital status, age, and sex 


Number 
MALE 
Totals) 14: years) ATC OV Gl sence eee ee ee eee are ee eens 2, 733 
Single 2: cae coo. eae tee ae oe ae ae mann ee Peele en See ee a 529 
Married wile presen tie a= eee a ae ler ee 2,149 
Winder 26 Cals 2eso se et eee eee re ee 50 
QB tO 44 bY CATS 22 = eek kee aes a eee ee ere er 1, 267 
45) Years! OF MOlGls se ooo see eae ee eae eee eee ee 832 
Other marital statussce 2s ee a ae ante en 55 
FEMALE 
MT Otals 14 years: QI OV Cleese ees = sone eee eee eee 3, 977 
Binglec.25.\-2odecesousens-=e esses «neem ncian scch wen todsseodesensace aus 492 
Marrled sibs band presen tasers ses taeee iel e e et 38, 146 
Wind 6r25: ¥Oats) as ssee ee oe ee eee ee aes eee ee eee 161 
25:to\44 "ViOATS 22.2 op oa tee ee ee ee eee, oh I es 1, 932 
45 years OF 2m0re. 22. see ene wee ahs Sates a Pepe ot ee 1, 053 
Other marital: status J 2s ee eset oe ee eS 339 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 
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Percent 


100. 0 


19.4 
78. 6 
1.8 
46.4 
30. 4 
2.0 


100. 0 


12.4 
79. 1 
4.0 
48.6 
26.5 
8.5 


Year ending November 1965 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


Average 
Rate ! hours Number Percent Rate ! 
worked 
4.3 5.4 8, 609 100.0 13.5 
3.3 4.8 1, 644 19.1 10.3 
5.0 5.5 6, 766 78. 6 15.6 
Lae, (2) 261 3.0 8.6 
6. 6 4.8 3, 670 42.6 19.2 
3.9 6.6 2, 835 32.9 13. 4 
1.3 (2) 199 2.3 4. 
a 
5.6 5.8 13, 047 100. 0 18.5 
3.5 (?) 2,015 15.4 14. 2 
We 5.6 9, 693 74.3 22.3 
3.0 (?) 671 5.1 12.6 
RTs 4.8 5, 572 42.7 28. 1 
5.7 6.9 3, 450 26.4 18.8 
2.6 (2) 1, 339 10.3 10. 4 


Table 5. Volunteers’ Relationship to Household Head, by Sex, November 1965 


{Numbers in thousands] 


: Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 Year ending November 1965 
Relationship and sex 
Number Percent Rate ! Number Percent Rate 1 
MALE 
ED Ota) al dav Oar Scar (OVEL= 2 een eee ee eee sees eee eee eee. Oe ee 2, 733 100. 0 4.3 8, 609 100. 0 13. 5 
EL ea di Ol, DOUSGHOl C:Sesee nae seme Seen ee ee ee ere eeee (Se TONER ec eet ae 2, 250 82.3 4.8 7, 093 82.4 15.1 
ivi awa DU POLAth VS cece ees = eee eh ke ae a a Me aes 2 2,176 79.6 5.0 6, 821 79. 2 15.6 
ESIUGY eA ep eek cei a Se ee (re el, a Rater ee en Se ae eel 48 1.8 8.3 76 9 13.2 
Marriedawite Present. <-ae-— soos eee ie ee ee ee eee Le 2,116 77.4 6.0 6, 717 78.0 15.8 
Othermian tal Status ie == seater ns tot eee ee eee ene Sree ee ee 12 4 1.5 28 .3 3.5 
Wotslivingtwitherela tives: uese tee one ee ae ee ee ee 74 Di DD 272 3.2 8.2 
Othemrelative-01 nessa eee ee ee See ee ee en ee eee ee ee 466 17.0 3.0 1, 434 16.7 9.2 
INGMTOLAt VOlOM ead See eee me mee cs ela Renan ed IE oe ener en) ee Reena ee ee, ily/ 6 1.8 82 1.0 8.6 
FEMALE 

otal miasvears and OV Ob santo = asa eee ee ee I ee ee Se ee 3,977 100. 0 5.6 138, 047 100. 0 18.5 
Witeror NOs 0 sees een ee Same Se eC Be oe eee 3, 116 78.3 168) 9, 626 73.8 22. 5 
Headioihousel old2es we eens yea See ae ee ens DS eee 354 8.9 258) 1,376 10.5 12.7 
Vin CewAlUsTelat iy 6s vereeeee semen es eee Se er ee eee 109 OR NE 2.4 627 4.8 13.5 
INOurlivan with Tel st ly eser een cee Beate kee ae Ae eee ere et eee 245 6.2 3.9 749 5.7 12.0 
Otherrelativesol nea tesserae ee Se eee a ee eee eee 507 12.8 ez 1, 983 152 12.4 
INOnTOLAGL VOLO LL O8 Camere eter Neer mete te ce eect SMI ge fe oy Oe ee ead agree Oe er oe See eee eee Soe eae ee eee 62 -5 6. 6 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 


Table 6. Educational Attainment of Volunteers 18 Years Old and Over, by Sex, November 1965 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 Year ending November 1965 
Years of school completed and sex 
Number Percent Rate ! Number Percent Rate ! 
MALE 
MDotal wis sy Oars an QiOV Or sess eee es eae es oe ee ee ee eee See nance oe see se eas ee 2, 436 100. 0 4.3 8, 583 100. 0 15. 2 
Messuhamasy ears or big huschoOGls-sss= stew ares een nee cee oes ee ee eee 562 23.1 2.0 2, 574 30. 0 9.3 
iM lementaryce sry Cars Ob less sense ane ts are tenes ae oe ee eee eee BAe 157 6. 4 .9 1, 236 14.4 veal 
Fn gE SChOOlsitOrd: Veals sess === sae ane ae oe ae en ee een eae e eee 405 16.6 3.9 1, 338 15.6 13.0 
a7V.6aTS Ofbigh SCHOO setae see ee ae oe ee ease = ee eee o Soe eae Se aaas ease aeeeees 842 34.6 4.7 3, 129 36. 5 17.4 
Wollevewl sy Gari orir Oeste es ne een ee erat eae a re ene eee Seen we 1, 032 42.3 9.5 2, 880 33. 6 26. 6 
a OVS UN She el fe I BR ge eee ae a ee ee a ee 402 16. 5 6.4 1, 237 14.4 19.8 
AUT OST Si OLAMOLO stent. acne ree ween wa San aa cows Sacuas os Hue caweee cee sane ne eee 630 25.9 13.7 1, 643 19.1 35.8 
FEMALE 
otal 18: VGars an QiOVeOlrs-cses soos ee ces ae oa = ete sce siocs Sone Seo se Sos bae ss eescemome 3, 638 100. 0 OMG 13, 348 100. 0 21.0 
esswhaniasyears Op high Sh 00lseass ee seas see ae ena a eee eee eee eee 819 22.5 2.8 3, 529 26. 4 12.2 
TEIN ONLAT Ve Sey CANS OL MOSS sae ete te eile no Seen ae ee oe ee ee eo ee 356 9.8 2.1 1, 631 12.2 9.5 
Ee DISCHOOlM TOs Cals aaeeeae ee en ea PR pr oS Oe ee aS 463 12.7 3.9 1, 898 14.2 16.1 
AVGALS  Ofelig he SCLLOO |= samme een nee eee ee er ee Se we Seen een ee ee 1, 549 42.6 6.4 6, 216 46.6 25. 6 
@ollecemivearOr WO) One =o ee ee ge os ee Soe nn a oe eee eee 1, 270 34.9 ips al 3, 603 27.0 34.4 
NEL ORSEY CATS Semen ee te NE Rt nee es 2 ae ee ee eee ee 726 20.0 vb eal 1, 982 14,8 30. 4 
SV GATS OM MOl Ob en aon ane sete oe aes ee ae a ee a On ose eee eeasaaneeeas as 544 15.0 13.8 1, 621 12.1 41.0 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 
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Table 7. Family Income of Volunteers, by Sex, November 1965 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 Year ending November 1965 


Family income and sex 
Number Percent Rate ! Number Percent Rate ! 


MALE 

Potalate VOars/and:O VOT: spe se tae ete er ae eee re ee ee ne Oe rata 2, 733 100. 0 4.3 8, 609 100.0 13,5 
1 
essithani$s 00022. 2.22 ss eee ee cont eae token Ee eens cee ageasten = ates eaeee 421 15.4 1.8 1, 679 19.5 7.6 
OJ oCa Ceo 33H, eae on ce Re Oe oe ee ees Seas epee oe SE Re en ee ae 189 6.9 1.6 654 7.6 5.6 
$3;000: 60/94 O00 b= =e eee eee ae coe nore ne ere, Eee Le arene e 232 8.5 2.0 1, 025 11.9 8.9 
$5:000, 0; $0: O00) eae see aes eo tae Orta ey en aay St AD ae ee ee ae ee eee 1, 213 44.4 4.4 4,102 47.6 14.0 
SEO COG ig AO ere ea a ede ee a ee 650 23.8 3.8 2, 236 26. 0 13.1 
$7:500'T0'S0:000 Seen sare ae es Ee a, ee ee ee Ce ee ee nee 563 20. 6 5.5 1, 866 21.7 18. 5 
SEQ!O0O eri tO Cyr aice- ee ene ce ee a ee ee en 1, 099 40.2 10.7 2, 828 32.8 27. 5 
S1O\O0GCO:S14; G00 eyes ere Ee eee ee ree ee ee eee eee 689 25.2 9.4 1, 659 19.3 22. 1 

CAUSE CORNING Woh feos ess ae aiice as eee eS aA ee ae ee eee a ee a ee 410 15.0 14.1 1,169 13.6 40. 

FEMALE 

Totals T4svears an Govers. 22-28 2° 2c. oan ee fa eee Sa ae ee ee ee 3,977 100.0 5.6 13, 047 100. 0 18.5 
Less: than: $5: 000-22 -< 2 se= ease a eae ee ne ee Sas Se aca e ae een ae once eae 903 Zot: 3.0 3,355 25. 7 11.0 
Wnder'$3\ 00042 22S ose a. ee ee cs eee ee ee eae 493 12.4 3.0 1, 521 ib hes 9.2 
$3,000 10;84,0005. Cases es oS. - a een a ee woe eee eee come 410 10.3 2.9 1, 834 14.1 13.1 
$5, 000! CO: $91900%...: yooc seen = cece eo ae Sen See eae eee eae Se asee tero ee 2, 008 50. 5 7.9 6, 210 47.6 21.5 
$5000! T0:87;4005 a2 aoc See ook oe a oe eee nee aeons pee eae aan oes ene eee 1, 047 26.3 5.8 3, 588 27. 5 19.9 
$7,500) C0i:$9;900.. - se ao eae ee oes oe eee eee eee ewe eee 963 24. 2 8.9 2, 622 20.1 24.1 
SIO OOO adh vier®: <2 Oe en 8 ee ce ee a ee co i he ae cree 1, 066 26. 8 10.2 3, 482 26. 7 33.1 
$10,000) to $14,900 22 so oes se SE 8 ao oe ee ee a es sae sesso Sess a ee 633 15.9 8.3 2, 269 17.4 29. 6 
$15; 000:and OVGr so ake oe Se rece Saco e cso a totes Sa eec oer oe eee 433 10.9 15.3 1, 213 9.3 42. 5 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 
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Table 8. Labor Force Status of Volunteers, by Hours Worked on Regular Job and Sex, November 1965 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Labor force status, hours worked, and sex 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 


‘Total wl4 yearsiand Oversees so seeks ee See on snc ce ee 


nea bOrfor ce ses se ee eee ae ee re Senne eee ne eee et 
ORD Oy Cees eee meee ee ee ee a ee 
Uistiallysfallitime2. eee eee ee ee ee ee 

Dri dert40 OUTS = seme eee ae rs oe ee ae ae 


Uistiallyspart. cin ssmesess: ee meee ser Pe ee eee 
PUTO OY OC seer eae ee ae en ae eee ee ee wey eee eee 


otal wid vears:and OVer=-cse =n. eee esa e ee seas ee ee eae tees 


na DOL MOTCe see eee Cee eae ee ee eee eal: Lhe Semele AER f 
[ETM DLO V8 eeee setae ao > ea eee ae eR os ae eee soa eeee 
Ui strallyvotuliGinie:2 eee ee eee eee ee oe eee 

Oia Bere OH Nath beh = oe ee ee eee ee eee 

40 OUTS OFAN OfOl pasate so ae tee ean 8 we eee OR Be Ss See 
Uisuallvapartitin1e sees se as See a eee oe one en ee ee eee oe eae 
PUTO EYL [Oy CCl meee ate ee re a at i Pas toe eae aoe os 


INO nab Ortioree pees see eon = ee Oe a ee oe See ees 
TRO GPT DAL OUI 0 seer eee oe el ee aie rn ee ee eee 
(Um dert2bsy Cals soe = eee See cae ee ee a ee eae 


1 Volunteers as percent of total in group. 


Number Percent Rate 1 

2, 733 100. 0 4.3 
2, 298 84.1 4.7 
2, 268 83.0 4.8 
2,182 78.0 4.9 
wee 28. 4 3.6 

1, 329 48.6 6.5 
136 5.0 3.8 
30 ial 2.0 
435 15.9 2.9 
280 10.2 4.1 
155 5.7 1.9 

3, 977 100. 0 5.6 
1, 335 33. 6 4.9 
1, 324 33. 3 5.1 
783 19.7 4.1 
454 11.4 3.2 
279 7.0 6.1 
641 13.6 7.9 
11 .3 .8 

2, 642 66. 4 6.1 
2, 180 54.8 6.5 
94 2.4 2.6 

1, 280 32. 2 10.1 
806 20.3 4.7 
367 9. 2 5.4 
96 2.4 3.5 


Average 
hours 
worked 


6.4 


5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
6.6 
5.0 
(*) 
10) 


() 
) 
@) 


5.8 


5.6 
5.6 
5.1 
@) 
() 
6.4 
6.0 


5.9 
5.8 
@) 
4.6 
Tl 
(?) 
@) 


Year ending November 1965 


Number Percent Rate 
8, 609 100. 0 
7, 333 85, 2 
7, 226 83.9 
6, 683 77.6 
2, 706 31.4 
3, 730 43.3 

543 6.3 
107 12 

1, 276 14.8 
790 9.2 
486 5.6 
13, 047 100. 0 
4,749 36. 4 
4, 563 35. 0 
3, 115 23.9 
2, 206 16.9 
795 6.1 

1, 448 11.1 
186 1.4 

8, 298 63. 6 
6, 874 62.7 
419 3. 2 
3, 723 28. 5 
2, 732 20.9 
1, 224 9.4 
201 1.5 


1 


17.3 
17.5 
16.1 
15.7 
17.3 
21.3 
13.8 


19. 2 
20. 5 
11.4 
29.3 
15.9 
18.1 

7.3 


3 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


2 Includes some persons with a job but not at work, not shown separately. 
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Table 9. Volunteers in Experienced Labor Force, by Occupation Group * and Sex, November 1965 


{Numbers in thousands] 
ee ee OE EE 
Year ending November 1965 


Occupation group and sex 


Week ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Number Percent Rate ? Number _— Percent 
MALE 

Total 4 vears ONG OVOP a. eee eens eee ete nomen ee a ee oan eae eee eae 2, 282 100.0 4,7 7, 318 100. 0 
White-collarworkers:.. eee c- - saee cee cee se ee ee eae meee toeboiae Seeneraeeeeeoae 1, 659 72.0 9.3 4, 072 55. 6 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers- -.----------------------------------- 626 27.4 11.0 1, 617 22.1 
Modicaliandhoaltin- workers tence. sco eee eae See aoe eee eee ae 109 4.8 21.5 207 2.8 
‘Neachers except COUCRO. = weet ae a. ce ete e cena et tee cose ae aaseaeee 82 3.6 11.0 288 3.9 

Other professional and technical workers_---...-.----------------------------- 435 19.1 9.8 1,122 15.3 
Mansgers, oficials, and) proprietorsi-2-.5-ceces" - 6-58 seen wo na a 610 26.7 10.1 1, 400 19.1 
@lericaltand kindrodiworkerss. sestee: foe serene ae Ree ee eee ee 221 9.7 6.6 452 6.2 
Balosworkersseve oo So een a ee ee ee ess ow es Neem ae os sec eeee ee Sa seats 202 8.9 7.0 603 8.2 
Blue-collariworkers] ss. soe ae as oe ee ee eee ee Soe ce sa eee 448 19.6 1.9 2, 125 29.0 
Oraitsmen foramen; and kindred. 2. 2oss seen eo sae ee nn a eee sa eee oe 256 11.2 2.6 1, 067 14.6 
Operativesiand kindred. =22 2. Sass ee ee eee ee a a een 177 7.8 1.8 820 11.2 
Maborers except tarmran Gitnin@sss ee sass ee eee ee eee ane eee 15 Bits 4 238 3.3 
Service: workers: 2 2202. ae en ca ae ae noo eee ean Se pene a oo 133 5.8 4.1 594 8.1 
WarmiwOrkerss- 2s 2 oc con Sa ene oe eee wnat Sune we Ser eak aie eee ees sae ne serena 42 1.8 Bea 527 Ta2 
Harmers:and farm manogers. 5.28 se2222--- 000 ee ono an oes e n= See ee 42 1.8 1.8 399 5.5 
Warm, laborers And fOrewwerievs psec ee a a a ee ce a re me em ee ete 128 ike 

FEMALE 

Total, 14;yearsiand Overs... 2-2 ---20 soot edann shee wose oasse eae acon aaenensneteew ae nee 1, 336 100. 0 4.9 4, 702 100. 0 
Wilte-collan wOrkGrs 295 eee a a ee ete ee alae eee 987 73.9 6.6 3, 149 ,67.0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers- ------.------------------------------ 371 27.7 9.9 998 21,2 
Medical‘and health workerssesoce=- oe ee ee es on eee oe eee 94 7.0 11.0 159 3.4 
Teachers, excepticollege.< 223... sa. 2. sens cc ete Se nano ee ee eee eee seas 156 i Ee 9.5 515 11.0 
Otheriprofessional and: technical workers2. 2 2c sass aoe ee ee 121 9.1 9.8 324 6.9 
Managers officials: and'proprietorsi2.s---.- cae =o = - eee ea anne meee onan 64 4.8 5.5 241 5.1 
Clericalvand kindrediworkers=— 2 22 sat oetea ce ea eee ewan ease ee enon eee 456 34.2 5.8 1, 459 31.0 
Bales workerssc 22202 ee Ss a oan cede aces os ee on sean rose secas an seeaseneaeeseceane 96 7.2 4.3 451 9.6 
Blue-collar workers: 2-- 2. -_o2<- scone ances epoca ceeeccase see eowsccsessucesseesescece=s~ 140 10.5 2.9 495 10.5 
Service: Workers... te ee oe ae ne eee ee woe Sete mene ees seas mene ecea ae 181 13.6 2.7 911 19.4 
‘Private household workersss-s2.5 teks oak coc eee see eee een Sone nana eeeee eee 43 3.2 1.9 250 5.3 
Other: service workers: 2 .- . 22.22 cece cse erase soteseaccoccecesce se acceso eusenseua= 138 10.3 3.1 661 14.1 
Farm WOrk@rs-scccc- con ac once tae astewece cass nese seeaas ser on meceeeecasaneaema~e=ss ea 28 2.1 3.4 147 3.1 


1 Current job for employed persons and last job if unemployed; excludes 
unemployed who never worked. 
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2 Volunteers as percent of total in group. 


Rate? 


15.1 


22.7 
28.5 
40.7 
38. 6 
25. 4 
23, 2 
13. 6 
20.9 


8.9 
10.9 
8,2 
6.0 


18.5 


14,2 
17.0 
9, 4 


17,2 


21.0 
26.8 
18.6 
31.5 
26. 2 
20.9 
18.6 
20.1 


10.3 
13.6 
10.8 
15.1 


Viena 


Table 10. Type of Volunteer Activity, by Age and Sex, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


(Percent distribution] 


All 
Age and sex activities 1 
Botu SEXES 
Total, 14 years and over__...__.___-___ 100.0 
MALE 
Total, 14 years and over_....._._______ 100.0 
14 ito 24:years..-=2.--.-<-<<-2-2-52- (2) 
20; tO;44' voarsuse- ase =a acaceesae 8 100.0 
45 YOarsiand OVerseeesesee oes ee ne 100.0 
FEMALE 
Total, 14 years and over_...._.._.-._-- 100.0 
MA TOS -V OST S sense eee oo seeeeceesee 100.0 
20'00'44 years 2 s-5-cmeces aeeee noe 100.0 
45 ivearsiand OVEL = cesaencsanceece 100.0 


Hospital 


11.7 


5.6 


?) 
3.5 
6.5 


15.9 


9.6 
10.0 
26.8 


Other Educa- Social or Recrea- Civic Youth activities 
health or tional welfare tional or com- Other 
medical service munity Scouting Other 

10.2 27.5 Doe 6.7 16.2 16.0 9.3 4.4 
5.9 18.1 18.5 8.9 26.5 20.9 13.6 6.3 
(2) () (2) () (?) () (?) (2) 
6.1 21.8 13:3 10.5 27.7 24.7 11.5 4.8 
6.8 10.0 27.2 5.9 26.5 17.0 16.6 11.8 

13.3 34.0 29.8 6.1 9.1 12:7 6.4 3.1 

13.2 37.6 34.7 4.9 5.2 2.9 7.8 2.4 

11.0 45.7 22.5 5.6 10.0 22.2 7.1 2.4 

16.5 15.8 38.1 4.6 9.4 3.2 4.7 4.5 


1 Sum of items exceeds 100.0 percent because some volunteers worked in 


more than one type of activity. 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


Table 11. Kind of Volunteer Work, by Age and Sex, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


Kind of volunteer work 


PATE COMIN LCOIS laee Steele nen secec en secnccnoneccasaass 


White-collar work: 


Mundraiser sc nee eas oon oan Saree anaes ne asenocsssss 
Organizewor plannenssoceas = sess ss see essa senses soe eece 
South proup leaderuse 2e6 sesso see eaten eae ae 


Service work: 


rotective|servicesse 2c se aecc oes aseae an sepowcseemeciseccce 
ET ospilalsalae seen meee see ee ec ee cone ame awenaayanee 
Soclavor wellarecaiG@ensee = sen an eee eee as noe etka s 


[Percent distribution] 


Both sexes 
Total, 45 Total, 
14 14 to 25 to years 14 

years 24 44 and years 

and years years over and 

over over 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2250 19.9 21.4 24.1 20. 0 
25. 4 12.3 31.4 22.3 38.9 
16.6 11.3 22.9 9.4 19.3 
11.9 3.2 18.1 6.6 11.5 
4.6 8.1 4.8 2.8 7.8 
6.1 4.4 5.3 8.0 2.9 
3.4 2.6 3.3 3.8 1.2 
9.1 18.3 8.8 5.4 3 
12.8 13.6 12.7 12.6 8.5 
3.7 3.3 4.6 2.7 9. 2 
6. 2 7.3 4.4 8.2 2.9 
7.3 9.7 4.3 10.6 4.7 
5.2 3.2 6.4 4.4 3.0 
2.9 6.3 2.4 2.1 2.9 
8.0 6.4 4.8 13.6 4.7 


1 Sum of items exceeds 100.0 percent because some volunteers did more than 


one kind of work. 


Male 

45 
14to 25to years 

24 44 and 

years years over 
(2) 100.0 100.0 
(2) 12.8 29. 5 
(2) 46.1 38.3 
(2) 21.5 16.9 
(2) 14.3 9.7 
(2) 7.3 7.3 
(2) 1.3 5.0 
(2) 13 1.3 
(2) 6.2 3.6 
(2) 12.3 1.9 
(?) 11.3 6.9 
(2) 2.4 1.6 
(2) 12 ih eat 
(2) 3.8 3.5 
(2) 1.2 3.5 
(?) 3.7 7.0 


Female 


Total, 14 to 
14 24 


years years 
and 


25 


to 


44 
years 


45 
years 
and 
over 


over 
100.0 100.0 
23. 5 17.0 
16.0 5.7 
14.7 6.2 
12 2 ese = 
2.5 6. 2 
8.3 5.3 
4.8 4.9 
5 20. 0 
15.7 16.8 
8.4 8.1 
9.0 15.5 
6.8 6.0 
2.9 6.2 
10.3 8.9 


6.5 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 
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Table 12. Kind of Volunteer Work, by Type of Activity, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


All Hospital Other Educa- Socialor Civicor Youth activities Recrea- 


Kind of volunteer work activities or clinic healthor tional welfare commu- ——————————\_ tional 

medical service nityaction Scouting Other and other 

TAN kinds ofiworktcthe a ako waa eects cose sone eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
White-collar work: 

MTmdralsere sca etn ee eee eee ene ee Wy aie eae 60.8 14.8 30. 4 12.9 3.0 Wak 15.9 

Organizeromplannere ia: tee eee eae ee eee ane tenren ce 19.7 5.7 14.5 27.4 10.5 40.3 13.4 8.2 30.0 

‘Voutbi group lORO en. sents sans. eee ne ae ee ee eee fA Np as Nis a a nig a RE eS pee 70.4 46.2 4.3 

NS COU ero ae eee re oe eae (Oa Bred oe iene Been Sa ee ter eine. (eee bee eee eee 67.2 3.1 2.4 

Op ear ee ne ES a Ea ee ae men aes, BIG) ee ee oes Se a ea ee ee ee 3.2 43.1 1.9 

AS ar) Bere at a a SF ee ee Bes eee eee ee 4.8 12.2 4.9 5.0 2.1 3.0 1.6 5.2 9.1 

(SPN PR, Be, SEE eh Reel eT Fe Ne 22 pe ee Se 2.6 Bi. Steen ose se 4.9 DF ek peer ta eee a 2.6 P| 

eacher-or teacher aide ee nee aneesan ae oan sera eee ee We 5.5 (eal 22.0 1.0 3.0 : ee 6.6 

Other white-collars286 200 -s-as= se eee owen esas nasa seeneseaos 9.9 10.1 4.3 16.9 6.8 qe 1.5 19.4 13.3 

Service work: 

ProvectiVe service ccs ses ae ae eee eos seco ae eae stee eee DOT ee nee Nene eae ee ee aan case 20.1 2.3) eee ee eee Sere 

Wospital aide.sc.-eeace sete oe ke ee ewan sana ween anoe Seen 4.8 42.8 (AU f= eer, 1 | ee eee eS 

Social or‘ welfare aides 2-5 --— =~ Sn. -. 5e eee sees eee sees =e 5.7 632i cect keoceeeeeeeees 26.0) .2-22ss0ccasee seo en eee ee seen eee 

‘Kijtchenand! food Service-22_ 2: seas. oe eee ceo eee 4.1 2.1 5.0 6.4 1.0 4.5 1.6 5.4 8.4 

Other'serviee 2. 2.2. a ee oo te cen na oe Ree oes 2.3 Qilessascecnae 9 6.1 2:9 copeeee sone eee 4.0 

Blue-collar works t0talecsssece sae cos eece saeee tee ee see nc eo neaae 6.2 9.5 6.4 1.8 10.9 5.6 4.5 5.9 6.3 


1 Sum of kinds of work reported exceeds number of volunteers. See also table 11. 


Table 13. Kind of Volunteer Work, by Type of Activity, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


(Percent distribution] 


Hospi- Other Social Civic Youth activities 
Kind of volunteer work All tal or health Educa- or Recrea- or com- ————————————___ Other 
activities! clinic or tional welfare tional munity Scouting Other 
medical service action 
AlMRinds Of worksa.osesesecenececuesee= sae ae 100. 0 9. 2 8.1 21.6 19.8 6.3 1257 12.6 "BS) 3.5 
White-collar work: 
Mu nGraiset sae os soe oe eee ee ene a eee 100: Oreo ae aes 24.4 18.5 34.5 1.1 9.5 23 2.9 6.8 
Organizer of planner 2.2. sae oe ee aoe te a ee 100. 0 2.7 6.1 29. 9 10.4 tok 25.9 8.9 2.9 5.9 
Vouth'groupieaders ea =- seas ee ene t enn ae eeeeees 10030) sae es eo ae eee eee eens ese 2 Siscscaopeee 71.9 26:2) eee 
@Glericalior:saless co-star n aeoea se 100. 0 20. 4 6.5 28. 7 16.8 5.1 (in | 2.8 (Oe 8.0 
TBeacherior teacher al dose ee ee ee eee 100.0 7.2 8.2 66. 2 2.7 7.9 5.3 p Aa. Wraps © pees SE oe A 
Other white-collar. 23235 nas nase eee eae 100. 0 9. 6 3.6 36, 5 13.4 9.5 9.7 2.0 13.8 2.0 
Service work: 
Hospital, social, or welfare side_—---2----------_-22-=- 100. 0 44.1 Oi Oh aoe a eee (Se See ae eee Sate oe ey ey ER a 
Other Services © 2s-2 2-2-2538 ono ee oe eee ence eas 100. 0 4.2 4.5 16.8 14.9 7.8 37.7 6.2 4,1 3.7 
Blae-collar work; totals: (<< (uleccout te sere eee 100. 0 14.4 8.5 6.3 34.4 "5.9 11.4 9.6 6.7 2.8 


1 Sum of types of activities reported exceeds number of volunteers. See also table 10, 
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Table 14. Frequency of Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, During Year 


November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Age, sex, color, and marital status 


A Ofaled4 vearsian diverse eae aca oe aoe meee ee a ee aes eo aas eee ae se ees 


CS COR any CAS aire coer ce ee ee a eS ee Se Ne ed ee eee 
AST GO AVON eer a ee a ee ee ee 
DOGG TEV OATS cree ne eae ere eee on ons AE Net one Gre erase oa nana ae oes 
A Sit OP OLA OATS arate eet care etn re etree ae Be ee ee ee ons wo ae ee 
BS GOO ERIS eer ee ae ee le en SE 
GUSY COTS TAI OVO Tee net ae ee ae ee aaa een ee ee eee ee 


Totalant4 Oars\an GOV Or sre meet o ee ee or ee res Se Soe a ese ema ea oeee esac esse 


EAE GOEL CY CERT S ce cae ee oe ee Oe ee re eee eee 
IS CORATY OBIS epee se res oa Se kee oe Bee eas Soe se See aes 
PASSERO NL UWA G(CE4 a clene og a Ae a 2 ees oe ee a ee ae ee ee ee 
ASTUOROL AY CALS ae nie eee ee te aes re a ee Re on ne ea td ee ae ee 
DO LOLOLSY CATS sa aeer ene eee a ae ne eo Casa aa Re ee a ae ee ee ee 
GEV OSES TAIT CIO V.C Tinea ee ere te Cte te Ee ie ee ee ee Bee eee a Ee 


Single cee ee cee ae aes See ee ee are Boe s Se ewan Sanne nas se see eee 


Married, spouse present 


Othermmnaritalstatys sees en ne oe oe oe ae ee oe ee ae ae ease sone 


Both SEXES 


ISUOTOY AUTOR ona a eet 8 Ss mea ee = BEAL EED AEA PSS Re ee ee ee ee ee ee 


AGE 


Allfre- Nearly Nearly Oncea 
quencies every every month 
week 2 weeks 

100. 0 24. 4 8.6 4.8 
100. 0 24. 5 8.5 4.7 
100. 0 23. 0 9.3 6.2 
100. 0 24. 5 9.1 5.4 
100. 0 17.9 11.8 7.9 
100. 0 18.1 3.5 7.0 
100. 0 29.8 8.6 5.7 
100. 0 16.8 10.7 3.0 
100. 0 26. 7 ini 1.6 
100. 0 27.0 9.8 9.8 
100. 0 24.3 8.2 4.3 
100. 0 23.3 3.8 3.3 
100. 0 25. 5 RTs. Sos eke 
100. 0 24.1 9.4 5.4 
100. 0 23. 4 (622 3.7 
100. 0 22.0 13.4 1bal 
100. 0 31.9 9.9 10.3 
100. 0 21.0 8.9 5.0 
100. 0 25. 2 9.2 5.7 
100.0 (1) (1) ©) 
100. 0 26. 6 2.4 3.7 
100. 0 23.0 9.0 4.7 
100. 0 30.3 10.7 2.4 


1 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


Ending 
Several Only 
times once Other 
a year 
38. 5 8.8 15.0 
38. 7 8.8 14.8 
34. 6 8.8 18. 2 
39. 7 7.8 13. 5 
41.0 3.9 17.5 
55.1 3.4 12.9 
35. 8 7.4 12.6 
43.9 11.1 14.5 
38. 3 10.6 a7 
29. 5 8.7 15.1 
37.7 9.4 16.0 
33. 5 10.0 25.9 
38. 8 13.4 20. 9 
37.7 7.8 15.6 
43. 2 9.0 13. 5 
34. 5 15, 2 13.8 
32.4 7.0 8.4 
45.6 5.8 13.7 
38. 6 8.0 13. 4 
(4) (4) (4) 

34.1 10.8 22.3 
39. 6 9.1 14.4 
29. 0 9.6 18. 0 
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Table 15. Frequency of Volunteer Work Among Persons 18 Years Old and Over, by Educational 
Attainment and Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


{Percent distribution] 


eee a aa 


All Nearly Nearly Oncea Several Only 
frequen- every every2 month timesa once Other 


Years of school completed and sex cies week weeks year 
MALE 
Total, 18 years and over_-..-...-.---------------------0-- === 22 ---no nenn nneenn nnnnnne- 100. 0 25. 2 8.8 5.1 39. 6 8.2 13.1 
Less than 4 years of high school___.......----------------------------------------------- 100.0 19.5 5.9 PAT 45.5 7.6 18.9 
4 years ofhigh schooljc-s-se. 25. oes cs oe ee see ee 2 a oe ew ae ee 100.0 29. 6 9.4 3.3 37.8 6.4 13. 5 
College: 1 year or more - - .--.-----------.------=---=+=------------- ~~ = 55255522254 -=-=-=- 100. 0 25.3 9.4 10. 2 33.0 11.6 10.4 
Vito 3 years. .....-..-.- 2-29 - 2 enn sone non eon ose setae eae eenee anna nana 100. 0 25.8 8.0 9.7 33. 5 9.8 13.3 
A. VOATS OF WOT sete noe oan enews 2 an a aaa So een ananassae see 100. 0 25.0 10. 5 10.7 32.6 13.0 8.1 
FEMALE 
Total, 18 years and over_......----..-----------------------=---------------=-+---------- 100. 0 24, 4 8.7 4.4 38.1 9. 4 14.9 
Less than 4 years of high school_-_-_-_.--------------------------------------------------- 100. 0 17.8 6.4 3.6 41.2 10.3 20.7 
4 years of high school_-__-_- ee ee i ah! LEE a a ee eae ee SS he 100.0 24.5 9.1 4.1 38.0 8.9 15.6 
College: 1 year or more .-..---------------------+-----=-------------------------=-------- 100. 0 28. 2 11.4 4.6 36.1 7.9 11.8 
Wit 8 VOGTS 5 eee ae se ae canon a mera enn eee 100. 0 30. 7 8.0 3.7 38. 7 7.8 11.2 
A years OF MOTe-22-52s-22 52 = ose ew no ae se ee een ea 100. 0 265.1 15.5 5.7 33.1 8.1 12.5 


See SSS Se ee 


Table 16. Frequency of Volunteer Work, by Labor Force Status, Occupation Group, and Sex, During Year 
Ending November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Se SS SS See 


All Nearly Nearly Oncea Several Only 


Labor force status, occupation group, and sex frequen- every every2 month times once Other 
cies week weeks a year 
MALE 
Total eee ee eee eden oo see ncda eee eso to eee eaenee see ee eee Eee =e 100.0 24. 5 9.1 5.4 39. 7 7.8 13.5 
In labor force, total !_..<...--.-----2----2-5~----- 20s cae eee onsen sone ~ sana ==5e=---=- 100. 0 25. 5 9.6 4.8 39.3 8.2 12.5 
White-collar wOrkerse.. oo eee ee cc cme bese nn seer ia sae mene ene eee er 100. 0 27.8 11.6 7.0 34.0 8.6 10.9 
PAT other work OiSseers sa 2-2 ee ce ab ee nee acess es seen aera ean am eee eos 100. 0 22.8 UB! 2.0 46.1 7.8 14.1 
Not in labor force, total........-------------.--------------------------------=---------- 100. 0 18.7 6.0 9.1 42.0 5.0 19,2 
nischoolsen cease janes o See eee ae ese ieee Sees aa aon Soe r enorme ate eee ae 100. 0 14.7 4.5 10. 2 48.5 4.0 18.2 
Other esse saan teres ow oan aeons ne en ern e neon name nwenee saan neananaasnesanaa= (?) (2) (4) (2) (2) (2) (?) 
FEMALE 

CH PAA SS a8 es er a ree eae eee oe sete 100. 0 24.3 8.2 4.3 tat 9.4 16.0 

In labor force, total !._...-.------------------------------------------------------------- 100. 0 23. 4 7.6 3.5 39.5 8.4 17. 

White-collar workerd o-oo eee as ee oe ae eee ee ae 100. 0 27.0 7.6 4.2 35, 3 11.0 15. 
ERD T OCHOR SW OF ROIS eae re oe oe rae Se oe ea a ae eee eee ae ae aie 100. 0 15.6 8.3 2.3 49. 6 3.1 21. 2 
NOt An abor SOrcey tOG eases ae aaa eee a eee 100. 0 24.9 8.5 4.8 36. 6 10.1 15.2 
KiSeD Ing NOUSG sees ee ae a oes eee cre eas Sane as ee eee 100. 0 24.4 9.3 5.2 38. 0 9.6 13.5 
TET SCLC eee ee ee oe he ee ee 100. 0 24.7 4.0 24 32.5 10.7 25.9 

Other oo amen ce see a wa ae ese n oas eee a wee oan ren nan () () (*) (?) () (2) ) 
1 Includes some persons who were unemployed and had never worked, 2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


not shown separately. 


Table 17. Hours of Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, During Year Ending 


November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Age, sex, color, and marital status Allhours Lessthan 25to099 100to0299 300 hours 
25 hours hours hours or more 
BotH SEXES 

ET OG Ale S50 Ossie 1 COV GT es res ese ae wc ra ee eee ee ee 100.0 46.2 32.7 16.8 4.4 

Whit oteee amet eee tee rere eee ren Sawa ee eee ie oa ka on eee eee eee 100.0 45.6 33.3 16.8 4.4 

INO TWH @ erect ae es ee ee ee See ee 100.0 55.8 23.9 16.1 4.2 

AGE 
Male 

Total ,j14: Years, aN Gi OVOl ea on oo saa ae rane nes ane ee ane ne ese r eee cseaeereneeeee 100.0 41.6 35.7 18.5 4.2 
RA COT: VORUS ss oo aaa ce ste waa Sac sabes aan one saa aa see ae eee eee ase eee esa e ees Seasons 100.0 54.4 26.2 17.6 1.8 
SCO 24 sy OATS See ee no tee ea soon eae eee eee ae Sunes e aes ees cok oan eee eaecnsut oes pene caeneae 100.0 45.3 41.9 10.9 1.9 
2000'44 Vearse< 2 a2 ase ean a oases ee ee ead pee eee eeea sateen eeeeeR esas acees 100.0 38. 7 36.4 20.0 4.8 
45 CO-O4 VGalSs =. 2 adocn oases oa ae esas eee se eee esac eee ses ekeeeoeeeaseee ees eeeesneeeeese 100.0 46.8 29.5 27, 2.0 
DOsbO G4 VORIS fee ae aes ce aCe Sane ua esos sen Sn opeeen es enene seco soaancun wees sbousccoueneeen 100.0 28.0 48.2 13.9 9.8 
Gbtyears' and OVOlrs sace- 25 ee eae ee ae ore ae ee ee ro 100.0 40.6 35.3 18.7 5.4 

Female 

NOUR TEES SHINGO ETE sa pee ae SE Se SE ee EE eS 100.0 49.2 30.7 15.6 4.5 
bY a Hoye W fin). a ee ee 100.0 56.4 23. 4 16.3 3.9 
A8:to'24. yoars =~ =o oe oes eee ne swe ee aeons aee seen sn esas Seas seca ence esaneskas 100.0 56.9 25.4 13.4 4.4 
25) COx445y Cal Sas see se = = sane enn Se eee on ew aan a Se See an eae aoa e eens enes 100. 0 50.2 33.2 13,2 3.4 
Ast Ol CA VORES hos ce ata tan ea ae eee eas et eee ae cee sees see eG ee an et ean se oe sce cena 100.0 48.3 27.7 17.1 6.8 
S5stO G4. Y CAIs &.. cee econ eee en Seen nee oe Sk Reena ot eae a Seek en eee eee ee 100.0 42.8 39.0 13.1 5.1 
Garyears and OVer= 2. 922 4s see ora ea acs see OE ose es see as Sse e eae 100.0 35.0 26.3 33.3 5.4 

MARITAL STATUS 

MalOse eee oe can ak ton anen Ser aseecs Se tSes waace seca hes case eeea seen enna ee en acnncan ee onesesenss— 100.0 41.7 35.7 18.5 4.2 
Bing lee eee eon ae te en nee a te eas oe ere one oreo une sen staan ara ss 100.0 44.5 36.7 17.9 .9 
VE cinTet Cl STO OULSO PDTC SOE resets ea eee ce ca eee ae 100.0 40.5 36.0 18.3 5.1 
Othermarital status! = 22-7 =... 252. seo eos e ns oe See eonat co sane aes nen saa e ee saneeneseaeenas (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 

DOCTOR ee EE ERE Re a a a EE ee ae eee 100.0 49.2 30.7 15.6 4.5 
SING Oe eee cea eae eee e ee e ee a ae ao ne aoa nea = ae ne eae eon eae 100.0 64.7 25.8 ye 2.6 
Marniod ;SpOUse DrCsONUseqee soa ae ene Sasa ase een ae a een ee ene ne ree e eeceeae 100.0 48.1 33.0 14.3 4.6 
Othermarital status late eee soo cea cenanessasesee == soe aos eee eon e ees non seadst Ss 100.0 49.1 21.1 23.4 6.3 


1 Includes widowed, divorced, and separated persons. 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 
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Table 18. Hours of Volunteer Work Among Persons 18 Years and Over, by Educational Attainment and 


Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


{Percent distribution] 


Allhours Less than 
25 h 


Years of school completed and sex 
ours 


MALE 
Total, 18 years and over... _..-------------------------=------ === nnn nnn nanan nner nnn n= 100.0 40.2 
Less than 4 years of high school_._.-.--------------------------------------------------------7-="- 100.0 58.0 
4 yous Ol high schools = sss.) e cess sonst ean setae one Seen sean amen an een 100.0 35.6 
College: 1 or more years....-------.----=----2----- === + 255-2 nse nn ns ssn nn anna nnans 100.0 35.5 
TtelSi years soso see 8 8 2 Se soe eons s arena see ena aaa sane en ene seaen eae 100.0 41.6 
4 ryoats OF MOGs oe eee ao oe = a oe en ow et ee en ere 100.0 30.8 
FEMALE 
Total, 18 years and Over_. -_-------------- === --= - == =====--< on wenn en nn nn 100.0 48.4 
Less than 4 years of high school_____.--.---------------------------------------------------------- 100.0 58.3 
4 years of high school. -----------..----------------------------------=-<2-<---=5<---<-3---3 5-50-25 100.0 49.5 
College: 1 or more years. -...--..--_---------------=-=------------------------==-===----5---------= 100.0 40.0 
BUR Se Searels gc fe Spe Oe Se Oe pe a ee re a ce er ee 100.0 42.0 
AV OATS OF TOTO sa re ea oe oe ne ee eee es oe 100.0 37.4 


25 to 99 
hours 


36.7 


25.6 
33.7 


41.0 
37.8 
43.5 


31.5 


24.2 
31.8 


37.2 
35.6 
39.2 


100 to 299 300 hours 
or more 


hours 


18.6 


12.5 
23.8 


19.1 
15.4 
22.0 


15.6 


13.8 
14.2 


18.0 
17.5 
18.6 


4.5 


3.9 
7.0 


4.4 
5.2 
3.7 


4.5 


3.7 
4.5 


4.9 
4.9 
4.8 


Table 19. Hours of Volunteer Work, by Labor Force Status, Major Occupation Group, and Sex, During 


Year Ending November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Labor force status, major occupation group, and sex All Lessthan 25to099  100to0299 300 hours 
hours 25 hours hours hours or more 
MALE 

Total lay CALS BUG OV Cl sae eee ae sae ec aa SO ee ae re ee ee a ee eee 100.0 41.6 35.7 18.5 4.2 

inilaborierced= ses eeee cet Se oo. AE aS es ees ons eee ae Sea e ee eae eae aen enna 100.0 39.6 36.8 19.3 4.3 
Wihite-collariworkers > tes-c. nce odes so weten ener nn toent noe see an pence nowt eeee eeu ssemeS 100.0 35.0 38.3 21.3 5.4 
YNNTVTSCOS al 85 ee ce es i a Net eg ger ger ane fo a Se eS Brae eg ee a = 100.0 45.2 35.0 16.9 3.0 

Notun labor tOrCes 252 esses see Sten noes cannons han ens anon asa ase aon eee 100.0 52.9 29.6 13.9 3.6 
VOUS TES 4 (04) Dei <0 3 Oe A cae cee RN ad CS Sedat Eee aN See ER eee 100.0 59.6 25.6 12.9 2.0 
Ohare ee ee ok ee ed Na Arsh eA ey ees ee oe eee (2) (2) 2) 6) (2) 

FEMALE 

Potalsl4 vers end OVel sc. 2 -3- ss. enuee econ cao Sees ota cas nan eae ooo neeebeauenesawsneneaee 100.0 49.2 30.7 15.6 4.5 

in aborstorCerltraee ece =o shee Soto ea ace ase sUvetc Sos au dh acne see sot ae eee cena eee 100.0 50.7 30.5 14.4 4.5 
Wihite-cOollarawOr Gta ats srs Sean cone ee. sn ae Se soe oe er re ee 100.0 45.5 34.4 16.5 3.6 
PAM Other Se tae Seer inc soe ns oak eee Ge eas aa. sedan scars ease eowesuas ao ase seeene ee nae 100.0 61.2 22.5 10.1 6.2 

NOt in ab On {ONCOn sancesane >. Soe ae ae ene te See eed cee eee es oe ee eee eee se ae ao ee 100.0 48.3 31.0 16.4 4.3 
UROGD NE HOWS6 25 seer Sos ee a ra Se anes ee ac Sue Sener eee eee ee eee 100.0 48.1 31.2 16.3 4.4 
Tyais@ OO) Es ea ete fe ao eS eee so eso seas coeueecasenbengie epseeapeeee eae eee meee 100.0 53.6 29.0 14.7 2.7 
(Ot horiaet Saas Se 8 oon ae sea re Sane ee Joe oe See ee ae en ee ee eee (2) seseewe es co eee 

1 Includes some persons who were unemployed and have never worked, 2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


not shown separately. 
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Table 20. Hours of Volunteer Work, by Frequency of Work and Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Frequency of work and sex Allhours Lessthan 25to099 100to0299 300 hours 
25 hours hours hours or more 
MALE 

Total wi VGars IG OV Chere erre scr eee mre ree ee ee ee Pe 100.0 41.6 35.7 18.5 4.2 
IN CATLVIOV CL Vg WOOK Sn ae eerEn te ae a Met ott een ere ae BO ee Oe Se a ae 100.0 4.8 30.3 49.4 15.5 
IN'GALLYZO VOL Ye AR WOOK Six = ners aan en Re ere res Be ee ee ae ee eee ae eee 100.0 9.4 57.5 28.5 4.7 
(OVO HTSUS Loe. eh I NS Le pees te ee a en ie ee nine en ee Q) (1) (1) (4) (4) 
Several times ayy Oars ee ee a oe eae te eae Ne Fe he hws A ey ys 100.0 61.3 35.3 3.4 (1) 
(Gratin AGO as 2 see a. ed ee ES SS SS ae ie eee ee Sees 100.0 32.8 57.2 10.0 (1) 
6) i Lie reer eee ee ee ce ee Pe ee ks Se Soke 100.0 77.9 14.9 7.3 (4) 

FEMALE 

ANE LT RYN UC NENG MG) Saat nS See ee ee cee eee a ape a a ee a te oh 100.0 49.2 30.7 15.6 4.5 
IN GArly GV OL Yay OOK s0 eee ee = Sete nie eer ee Beet ee enc tes ep ene eae 100.0 5.3 37.1 42.4 15.3 
INGA VO VICE Viton WOO 5S seperate ee en ee, eee ee ee 100.0 12.8 54.3 31.1 1.6 
CONCERT ONL baa eae eee eRe ten ee enh Pon me ee ae eee ne 100.0 30.6 57.6 12.0 (4) 
BOVGEATGIINGS AsV Gal: eee ee eres Neen Deni Se ec ee ee ee ae 100.0 67.9 28.4 2.8 1.0 
COT Vi OL CMe eee eee oe et Oe Cee PE oc A ee ee ot te a ee 100.0 54.5 37.0 Ul 1.4 
QU ie ake ee ES 2 Eo ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee eee Oe les 100.0 90.4 4.7 4.1 8 


1 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 
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Table 21. Reasons for Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and_Marital Status, During Year Ending 
November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Asked to 


volunteer volunteer 


Enjoy 
Age, sex, color, and marital status All Sense of To help doing 
volunteers! duty people 
work 
BoTtH SEXES 
MPROLAIS Lacy Gans an GOV Ol: = eee ieee cree ee ee ee lee ee eee 100.0 33.3 37.5 30.8 
Winters to eer tegen, a de A 8 PI a pee) 2D) Rs Ba ee 2 oe 100.0 32.0 37.0 31.5 
INonywihitestgere. 2 2 eee Sk Re eo ea oe Se nea eee 100.0 40.8 44.3 20.3 
AGE 
Male 
ovale 4 years an GOV else eese eres oe ee eee ew ete se en een eae een eee 100.0 35.7 37.5 28.0 
AASHON7 Sy CANS eee oe ee eee ee ee Re ane ees 100.0 35.1 39.0 23.5 
TSO 2k y CATS oases oe eee ee oe So een oo eae seen ac ea ea eee amare 100.0 32.0 39.0 36.6 
Di COA4S VORTSt os tn see ee a ee See as See ene ot Oa eeeane See See aa 100.0 36. 6 37.1 29.9 
Si DOGS ONT Soe ae ers ane eee not Dee a Se or eee ee ae Seer gee eee ae 100.0 39.6 33. 2 25.1 
DLO OATS no eek nt eee ees 7 kee eee he wee Ente Sameera eee a ene 100.0 28.9 46.0 27.2 
Gorey OATS tam CO Vier ae eee tere tee el re ae ee ee 100.0 33.9 36.5 18.2 
Female 
FPovals aa vearsand OvGlnes sss ee ae as aes ee a ee ee 100.0 31.8 37.5 32.7 
HAE OL TeV GEES ce cee eae ee en ee eee a ee 100.0 25.8 38.4 31.0 
WS COLDER OATS aces ee ee ae Ba ere AS Cane ee een ee en eee 100.0 20.9 36.4 43.0 
DOILOMACV GATS seer eee cna ee, Re ee es Soe eee ne ee 100.0 35.8 34.5 30.6 
BS TOVOL VOGT gee ee ee ee a eee Sea ee ee 100.0 34.5 35.6 AYER! 
GOUCO) GAY OBIS ae nee seed ee aoe ee Le Oe sk SE Se ec eG ie ee ae ree 100.0 31.9 43.3 27.5 
Gbcyears anid O Vere eee ere ee ene a ee eee = Oe oe eye ee Seen ea 100.0 21.0 53.0 32.8 
MARITAL STATUS 
Male 
SLT Loreena eee ee Oe er On eye nA et se a Se See eee ee eee 100.0 35.5 36.1 28.9 
Married spouse IDreseliLe tae taes ese. ene aaa nee a ke ee ee ee eee 100.0 35.8 37.7 28.1 
Oper smarital:SGAUIIS geese sees ee eee ms em rere Se a he ere ee (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Female 
[op be Fed Toh 2 ee eee ee NS Rete Seen 2 SUE eee a er ee a ee St ee os See ee ee 100.0 25.6 38.0 34.2 
Marricd spouse: presehtss es--eahesacccascaeet ecb ee ee ee ee ee 100.0 33.9 36.4 32.0 
Othermmaritelisiatoss sess <: nese res ae Se ee ete eet ae ee 100.0 26.1 44.3 36.1 


6.6 


6.9 
2.4 


6.6 


5.8 
4.3 
dak 
9.8 
1.8 
5.4 


6.6 


6.2 
5.8 
7.8 
6.1 
4.7 
3.9 


6.2 
6.6 
i) 


5.7 
6.8 
6.4 


Other 


(?) 


4.1 


5.3 
3.6 


9.7 
3.9 
3.9 


1 Sum of items exceeds 100.0 percent because some persons reported more 


than one reason. 
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2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


Table 22. Reasons for Volunteer Work Among Persons 18 Years Old and Over, by Educational 
Attainment and Sex, During Year Ending November 1965 


[Percent distribution] 


Enjoy 
Years of school completed and sex All vol- Senseof To help doing Asked to Other 
unteers ! duty people volunteer volunteer 
work 
MALE 
T ofa WiSty Cars ON GOV Ole ster eee eae ree fe en ee ee ek ey oe 100.0 35.8 37.4 28.5 6.7 3.6 
Tess:thans4 years ofhigh: school swe: ss eee te ee een ee eee ne ee eee 100.0 28.7 46.7 21.5 5.1 3. 2 
years Ofbigi SChOOlmeteee ee ae ees tae ems See ee ee a Aware are eee 100.0 33.8 39. 5 29.9 4.5 3.0 
Wolege:skOnm OF6ty Cars meses ete oe ee re en ee ee ee ee ee 100.0 46.0 Bad 31.6 8.9 3.9 
SE OPS VC IS eres a se cn a ag a ee es 100.0 51.5 22.2 28.8 Chef 6.8 
ET CAL SOE UITIOTO seat at el et re aye DS rer ee eee een one ee 100.0 41,4 31.5 33.9 10.7 1.4 
FEMALE 
Total s1S\vearssan Guy Oi 2st ee eS ee ee ee ee eee 100.0 32.5 37.3 32.9 6.6 4.1 
SESS GHAI a ey OATS TO LING EX SCLOO| se mee cre reece eee eee ee ee ge ee ee 100.0 28.2 38.8 33.0 6.8 2.1 
Ay GATS On nig H: SCHOO) cae ee ee eee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee 100.0 32.2 37.3 31.7 8.7 5.2 
Colleges orkmOresVeORtS na. seee ae aan cee eee ee ee ee oe eee eee 100.0 38.2 34.9 34.3 4.2 3.5 
HUE LO ang ote No OL eee SE ae nea ee a ee rn ae ee eee eee ea eee -100.0 42.0 32.3 35.0 5.8 4.3 
4 VORUS: OF, OVO esas sae ee a ee ee oe ie eee eee ee a ae ae eae ees 100.0 33.5 38. 2 33.5 2.4 2.5 


1 Sum of items exceeds 100.0 percent because some persons reported more than one reason. 
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Table 23. Extent of Religious Volunteer Work, by Age, Sex, Color, and Marital Status, During Week 
Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


{Numbers in thousands] 


All persons who did reli- Did religious work only Did both religious and 
nonreligious work 


Total 


1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 
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Age, sex, color, and marital status gious volunteer work 
Total Rate! Total ~ Rate! 
BoTtH SEXES 
Total, 14 years and over: 
INTE eteeeee aoe eee en ne ere Ree i eR or ee oe BAY Ail Pe ree ose, Dy Ola cee eee 
Ore esr Gee eee ea er nee eee 100. 0 2.8 100. 0 2.0 
Wah fig Sao. ers 2 he oe eee ee ed ee ere ree 95. 1 2.9 95. 6 2.1 
Non Wilitc serene, Sere ee a ole eo ee een ee ee 4.8 1.3 4.4 8 
AGE AND COLOR 
Male 
Total, 14 year and over: 
INErn Der eeeeene ene ek eee es eee Se ee ee By i eae oe oe ee 870) eee ees eee 
POT COT ae eee Cee ee te Oe Lan oan cee eS 100. 0 2.0 100. 0 1.4 
TALEO S24 cy CALS sere eee eee ee eee Soe at ee es gece Cee ee 14.2 i 15.0 .8 
VAT HONE CUNT Vast 2 ae ds OIE ee OS ee a eee ee 49.3 2.9 45.6 18 
AD StO LOA CALS sane ot ee ae oe, anna SE he ota s. See a Sea 18. 5 2.2 16.5 1.4 
PRA OY MACS ib eae, a. sb RE eee ee eee ee ores 10.5 La 11.9 1.3 
Wears ge vate Wohi) ee «oe ee ee ee ae eee eee een 7.5 1,2 10.9 1.2 
WH Eo Sen See See es ee i coo etbeseies dics cers ee 94.1 20 94.0 1.4 
IN Gi wihtite sae re ee ee ee ee ce ke oe eee ae 5.9 ve! 6.0 8 
Female 
Total, 14 years and over 
INIT Dette eee eee Sf ene See ee Aine ore ane eae DAA) Sede 1, S02 ee 
SEY CON BERS SS ot a BR Oey RI Tee oe ee oe Meee ee Oe 100. 0 3.5 100. 0 2.6 
JASCO D4 VeRISL cae ae eee ae Be a ee oe 21.3 3.0 21.7 2.3 
SILOS EV OBIS no seee See oe re ee eee ese ee te a ne eee es oS 42.5 4.4 43.7 3.3 
ADL OCOARY GALS somata ere cabana ee Be, Be ee Pee ee Se, 16.4 3.5 13.7 2.2 
DS 00! G45 CGT Sic ease = ce se ee ee see ce ues ess sen sen eteLe 7.3 2.0 7.4 1.5 
G5 yearsiand OV Olean a= one cece se ce wa lee eee cbse eee ek oeeecee= 12.4 3.1 13.6 2.5 
IW Goer oe ere ees iene 0s She So ene See ee ee 95.7 3.7 96.3 2.8 
INOnIWIAT G2 hee sore eens # eR es th eke 2 OS eee eed oe eee, 4.3 1.4 Shiv. 9 
MARITAL STATUS 
Male 
DINGO nee! oe eee ws oe Seg es er he cee neue Wentes Seuse a= cae 11.9 9 ph Las .6 
Married, Spouse: present a 20 toe ak sc re ee eee ee 80.9 2.4 rihits 1.6 
Othensmearitalistattss ese a ee ao ee oes ae ees 7.2 2.1 10.6 Ppa 
Female 
Sin lose eee oe dae epee oem ae oe eae aoe ne San as one See Sook 21.1 3.6 21.4 PAY 
Married :SpOUS0) DIO8On Usec. ones ee aan oo sees a ase n hens ee nee 70.8 4.0 73.7 3.0 
Othermarital sCavus 2a. oo- 5 ees ens he oe oe ne ee et 8.1 1,5 4.9 as 


() 


(?) 
() 
(?) 
(2) 
(?) 


() 
() 


100. 0 


20.3 
39.3 
24,1 
7.2 
9,1 


93. 9 
6.1 


Rate! 


2 Not shown where number of volunteers is less than 500,000. 


Table 24. Extent of Religious Volunteer Work, by Family Income and Years of School Completed, During 
Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 


All persons who Did religous work Did both religions 


: did religious only and nonreligious 
Family income and years of school completed volunteer work work 


Total Rate! Total Rate ! Total Rate! 


Total, 14 years and over: 


SS SS UT eaTa is (OC) Saree wee nae Se TR ee ek here a 23.9 1.6 26. 6 hg) 16.9 .3 
$5; UOOSEO!S9; 900 eeawee sate Senter ee rete De AE ta ee eS Ce ee noe ee ee ee 49. 0 BL 48,1 2.3 51.6 9 
S10;000an AO V eters Se eee es ae een eee ners At ee Pe Oe ee ree eRe ee oes ee Pel ih 4.8 25.3 3.3 31.6 1.6 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
esstihan-4-years Of nigh school sss ee ee ee ee eee re pean ene 35. 4 1.9 38. 8 1.6 26. 2 4 
4-years: OL highschool 2a-2 eee ee ee eee et et IS op ee 37.5 a2 39.3 2.5 32.6 ail 
College sor morey CATs- se 2 Seon = ee ae een Re gs Ree re ee ee Dak 4.6 21.9 27 41,2 1.9 
URCOPS!y Gers eee eee tm ees ee eR re Se ed es ne a 12.9 3.7 9. 2 1.9 23.0 1.8 
EV OATS OL TU OF OPE meee Seat ree ae re ee ne a a ee et ee Se a Ee 14.1 6.0 12.7 3.9 18.2 2.1 
1 Volunteers as percent of civilian noninstitutional population. 
Table 25. Kind of Religious Volunteer Work, During Week Ending Nov. 13, 1965 
[Percent distribution] 
All persons Did both 
who did Did religious _religious and 
Kind of work religivus work only nonreligious 
volunteer work 
work 
ETOGAL EL Sey. @ ATS cl 0i Cll Osy Cee ere ee ee ee Oy Oe ae eS ee ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
White-collar work: 
SPO LLTR CLP ALS OL ese ee eae ee a ne ee OE Sam SN ts oe ee ee a ee ee a ee 11.0 9.7 14.5 
Organizeniomplanneles=s sos ee soe ae ee oe ee ea as Noe a Sa sea ae oe ees eee ue eee ees 10.6 10.3 11.8 
CN ay ent cea ae A OR ee Be oe eh en pa Ee Se Ne aoe Se 7.5 (be? 8.3 
Sales mee were sae kee ee eee ne Mere fo 28 Bo ee Ji Seen Sa Ses Leas osc ae Eee oee se 3.9 4,2 3.3 
MMOACH OOF LEACliOl iC Gere eee eee eer te Renney Oe ae ee ee RS ee oe en es Br ee er 32. 6 31.2 37. 0 
CG USO Taye re on ee tee re ee Seren net oan ee te ee se eae Somes 9. 6 9.7 9. 5 
COLAO Neon UO ODEN) ORE Oe oe ee = Se i ee ee ee ee eee 5.3 6.8 1.6 
Service work: 
Katchentandsood SOkvi Co: sewers see ete ere eee Sn oe ee Se eee eee cere! 8.1 (BE 9.6 
GHEE Ser y ie tem eee aoe eon mee rt ae oy a Ne eee bce eee oe ae 8.9 8.7 9.3 
IBIe-COlarWwOrk. C0 tal Sees eee ne ra ah soc oes eee eo Sessa e aoe Sec ece sone ees ausaeweeesaeus suse 6.1 CA eee ese = eee 
1 Sum of items exceeds 100.0 percent because some volunteers did more than one kind of work. 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 


Additional copies of this publication may be obtained from the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s Manpower Administration in Washington, D.C., or from the Department’s 
Regional Information Offices at the addresses listed below. 


John F. Kennedy Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
341 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10001 

1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE., Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

51 SW. First Avenue, Miami, Florida 33130 

801 Broad Street, Nashville, Tennessee 372038 

1240 BE. Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44199 

219 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60604 

911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

411 North Akard Street, Dallas, Texas 75201 

19th and Stout Streets, Denver, Colorado 80202 

300 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90012 
450 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California 94102 
506 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98104 


For more information on manpower programs and services in your area, contact your 
local Employment Service Office or the nearest Office of the Regional Manpower 
Administrator at the address listed below. 


Regional Manpower States Served 
Administrator 
John F. Kennedy Bldg. Connecticut Rhode Island 
Boston, Mass. 02203 Maine Massachusetts 
Area Code 617, 223-6726 New Hampshire Vermont 
341 Ninth Avenue New York Puerto Rico 
New York, N.Y. 10001 New Jersey Virgin Islands 
Area Code 212, 971-7564 
1111 20th Street, NW. Delaware North Carolina 
Washington, D.C. 20210 District of Pennsylvania 
Area Code 202, 386-6016 Columbia Virginia 
Maryland West Virginia 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE. Alabama Mississippi 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Florida South Carolina 
Area Code 404, 526-3267 Georgia Tennessee 
219 South Dearborn Street Illinois Minnesota 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 Indiana Ohio 
Area Code 312, 358-4258 Kentucky Wisconsin 
Michigan 
911 Walnut Street Colorado Nebraska 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Towa North Dakota 
Area Code 816, 374-8796 Kansas South Dakota 
Missouri Utah 
Montana Wyoming 
411 North Akard Street Arkansas Oklahoma 
Dallas, Tex. 75201 Louisiana Texas 
Area Code 214, 749-3671 New Mexico 
450 Golden Gate Avenue Alaska Idaho 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 Arizona Nevada 
Area Code 415, 556-7414 California Oregon 


Hawaii Washington 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 
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